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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "RECENT  TENNESSEE  POLITICAL  HISTORY".   THE  PLACE  IS 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE.   THE  DATE  IS  FEBRUARY  18,  19 8l.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS 
WITH  MR.  LESLIE  T.  HART.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD, 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE. 
TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS.   INTERVIEW  I. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Mr.  Hart,  let's  start  with  a  little  information  about 

your  life  and  "background  if  you  don't  mind.   May 
we  begin  with  where  you  were  born  and  where  you  grew  up? 
MR.  HART:  Doctor,  I  was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.   My 

mother  and  father  moved  to  Johnson  City,  Tennessee, 
up  in  the  tri-city  area,  when  I  was  about  four  or  five  years  old.   Of 
course,  I  grew  up  there  and  graduated  from  the  old  Johnson  City  Science 
Hill  High  School  and  then  attended  East  Tennessee  State  University.   I 
finished  at  Normal  which  was  only  a  three  year  college  at  that  time.   Since 
then  they  have  added  the  fourth  year,  but  I  didn't  go  back  to  that.   I  was 
very  much  interested  and  involved  in  my  newspaper  career  which  I  had  de- 
cided that  I  would  follow  and  I  was  working  on  the  Johnson  City  Chronicle, 
a  daily  newspaper  in  Johnson  City  which  was  owned  by  the  late  Guy  L.  Smith. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Smith  founded  the  paper.   He  later  became  editor  and  chief 
of  the  Knoxville  Journal.   Mr.  Smith  and  I  were  very  close  friends,  in 
addition  to  being  my  boss.   After  the  crash  came  in  '29  and  the  few  years 
that  followed  business  became  bad  in  East  Tennessee.   His  newspaper  was 


sold  to  the  present  day  owners ,  The  Johnson  City  Press,  the  Carl  Jones 
interest . 

I  went  to  Knoxville  and  two  months  to  a  day  after  I  went  to  the 
Journal  I  became  City  Editor.   In  the  meantime  Roy  N.  Lotspeich,  who  owned 
the  newspaper  at  that  time,  wanted  to  change  editors.   He  needed  a  good 
editorial  writer  and  asked  me  if  I  could  recommend  somebody  and  of  course 
I  immediately  recommended  Mr.  Smith  because  back  in  those  days  Guy  Smith 
was  probably  the  outstanding  newspaper  editorial  writer  in  Tennessee.   So 
I  told  him  about  Mr.  Smith  and  arranged  for  them  to  meet  at  1  o'clock  in 
Mr.  Lotspeich' s  mill.   And  I  didn't  hear  from  him  until  U:30  or  5  o'clock 
I  guess.   And  he  called  me  and  we  were  going  to  have  dinner  together  and  he 
said,  "Well,  I'm  your  boss  again."   So  he  immediately  took  over  the  reins 
there  and  then  in  about  1939 ,    I  guess.   I  was  offered  the  job  as  Chief 
Political  Writer  for  the  Banner  here  in  Nashville — the  Nashville  Banner. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Who  was  the  editor  then,  sir? 
MR.  HART:  George  H.  Armistead  was  editor  and  James  G.  Stahlman 

was  the  owner  of  the  paper.   I  had  been  interested  in 
politics  and  had  been  writing  a  lot  while  in  Johnson  City — that's  where  I 
started  out  as  a  political  writer  although  I  did  some  sports  writing  in 
the  beginning.   Anyway,  I  was  assigned  to  cover  the  capitol  here  in  Nash- 
ville and  before  I  knew  it  almost  Mr.  Stahlman  sent  me  to  cover  the  Wendell 
Willkie  campaign  in  19^0.   I  stayed  with  Willkie  about  two  and  a  half  months 
and  traveled  with  him  all  over  the  United  States. 

My  newspaper  work  was  interrupted  by  my  thirty-two  months  in  the  Navy. 


I  came  out  of  the  Navy  as  a  Lieutenant  Commander. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  World  War  II? 

MR.  HART :  Yes,  that  was  World  War  II.   In  the  meantime  Mr. 

Stahlman  was  also  in  the  Navy  and  was  a  captain  in 
Washington  in  Public  Relations.   So  I  left  the  Banner  after  sixteen  years. 
I  left  the  Banner — well  from  19^+0  to  1955 — it  must  have  "been  along  in  1956. 
(I  can  look  that  up  and  give  you  the  correct  date). 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  During  the  Clement  years? 

MR.  HART:  Well,  it  was  before  the  Clement  years.   It  was  the 

Prentice  Cooper  years.   In  fact  of  the  matter, 
Cooper  was  governor  when  I  went  into  service  in  19^2.   I  remember  he  gave 
me  a  letter  of  recommendation  and  said  a  lot  of  nice  things.  I  came  back  to 
Nashville  in  19^5.  late  in  '^5-   I  stayed  on  the  Banner  and  so  I  guess  it 
was  (what  was  Clement's  first  year?) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Fifty-three  sir. 

MR.  HART:  Well  I  was  with  the  Banner,  of  course,  and  pro- 

moted Clement's  first  campaign.   I  sold  Mr. 
Stahlman  on  the  fact  that  here  was  a  young  man  that  I  thought  had  a  great 
future — intelligent,  had  a  good  background,  graduate  of  Vanderbilt.   I 
thought  he  would  probably  become  governor  or  something  or  hold  some  public 
office.   In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Stahlman  told  me  to  go  ahead  and  do  what  I 
should  to  help  him.   While  I  was  working  for  the  Banner ,  being  paid  a  nice 
salary  I  was  also  spending  a  lot  of  time  with  Clement  and  promoting  his 
interests.   I  had  met  Clement  when  I  got  out  of  service  and  was  very  much 
interested  in  promoting  him  all  over  the  state.   I  did  this  through  friends 


that  I  had  with  the  Associated  Press  and  with  the  United  Press,  which  is 
now  United  Press  International. 

In  the  meantime  Frank  went  into  service. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Went  back  into  service? 

MR.  HART:  Yes.  He  went  into  the  service  and  was  sent  to 

Augusta,  Georgia.   He  had  been  with  the  FBI  as 
you  may  know.   I've  forgotten  how  long.   He  wasn't  with  them  long.   I  think 
he  probably  was  the  youngest  FBI  officer  that  they  had  at  the  time.   So  we 
got  Frank  to  come  back.   I  acted  as  a  sort  of  unofficial  manager  (laughter), 
you  might  say,  getting  him  engagements  to  make  speeches  around  in  Middle 
Tennessee  or  whatever  I  could  on  the  week-ends.   So  his  duties  were  such 
at  Augusta  that  he  could  drive  up  here  on  the  week-end  and  make  a  speech  or 
two  and  then  get  back  in  plenty  of  time  to  pick  up  his  duties  there.   That 
continued  until  he  got  out  of  service  and  we  got  him  to  announce  for  gov- 
ernor and  Mr.  Stahlman  assigned  me  to  cover  him  in  his  campaign  from  then 
on.   Of  course  Frank  and  I  were  very  close  friends  and  I  got  to  know  him 
more  closely  when  he  was  active  in  the  Young  Democrats  organization  and 
also  the  American  Legion.   I,  along  with  a  few  of  his  close  friends,  in- 
cluding George  Lewis  down  at  Memphis  and  Mr.  Heiskell  who  later  became 
Attorney.   I  believe  it  was  Attorney  General,  promoted  him  pretty  well  and 
got  him  to  announce  for  governor. 

At  that  time  there  were  several  big  issues  before  the  people  here  in 
Tennessee  that  followed  the  Gordon  Browning's  administration.   Browning 
was  a  fine  man  but  he  had  some  very  close  friends  that  didn't  help  him  any. 
Frank  defeated  him  by  fifty  some  odd  thousand  in  the  primary.   He  was  the 


last  two-year  governor.   The  first  four-year  governor. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Served  6  years  at  first. 

MR.  HART:  That's  right.   Then  Buford  Ellington  who  had 

managed  his  campaign  was  elected  for  four  years 
and  at  the  end  of  his  four  years  Frank  came  back  for  another  four  years  and 
Buford  came  "back  after  Frank.   I  think  the  newspapers  here  referred  to  it 
as  a  ;'leap  frog"  administration,  which  it  really  was! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  much  of  a  machine  was  built  up  in  Nashville 

in  that  time,  Mr.  Hart?   I  know  in  Mr.  Crump's 
days  the  state  was  pretty  well  managed  from  Memphis.   It  seems  to  me  that 
that  definitely  changed  in  the  Clement-Ellington  era. 
MR.  HART:  Well,  it  did.   At  one  time  Frank  and  Mr.  Crump 

reached  political  blows  you  might  say.   He 
(Frank)  issued  a  statement,  but  finally  they  got  things  straightened  out  to 
a  degree  because  I  remember  I  went  with  Frank  to  Memphis  in  his  plane  to 
attend  Mr.  Crump's  funeral 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Fifty- four. 


MR.  HART: 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


MR.  HART 


of  his  two-year  term? 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


Was  that  Fifty- four? 

Yes,  October. 

Well,  that  was  during  Frank's  first  four -year 

term,  I  believe  it  was,  or  was  it  the  latter  part 

He  would  have  finished  his  campaign,  but  he  would 
have  not  gone  into  office  yet. 


MR.  HART:  I  "believe  that's  right,  yes.   Frank  was  a  fine  person. 

He  had  a  good  administration  and  there  "wasn't  any 
real  "black  marks  against  him,  hut  there  was  a  lot  of  good  things  that  he 
did.   The  fact  of  the  matter  is  right  off-hand  I  can't  help  but  think  of  the 
fact  that  he  created  through  legislation  with  the  cooperation  of  the  leg- 
islature to  form  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  which  has  been  a  very 
important  group. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         That  may  be  his  greatest  accomplishment 
MR.  HART:  Probably  is,  yes.   Well,  he  gave  the  Tennessee  Highway 

Patrol  quite  a  big  boast  by  creating  a  Department  of 
Safety  and  he  also  was  very  much  interested  in  better  highways.   He  had  a 
pretty  good  administration.   I  don't  think  there  were  any  real  bad  black 
marks  against  him.   I  can't  think  of  any  right  off-hand. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         I  believe  as  a  historian  I  would  list  his  administration 

as  the  strongest  or  certainly  one  of  the  three  strong- 
est in  the  Twentieth  Century,  along  with  Austin  Peay  and  Malcolm  Patterson. 
MR.  HART:  Well,  I  will  certainly  agree  with  you  about  Frank's 

administration  and  I  know  something  about  Governor 
Peay,  but  I  don't  know  much  about  Patterson.   In  fact  I  know  very  little. 
Governor  Peay  was  a  great  governor.   He  did  a  lot  for  better  roads  in  Ten- 
nessee.  Fact  of  the  matter,  I  think  it  was  during  his   administration  that 
the  Department  of  Highways  was  created  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Yes  sir  he  is  known  as  the  "road  building  governor". 
MR.  HART:  That's  right.   He  spent  a  lot  of  money,  but  of  course 


back  in  those  days  it  didn't  take  as  much  money  to  "build  good  highways  as 
it  does  today  in  this  period  of  inflation. 

DR.  CRAWFORD :  And  the  automobile  was  just  coming  into  im- 

portance. 
MR.  HART:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Hart,  what  about  Mr.  George  Lewis,  in 

Memphis  who  also  worked  in  promoting  Clement's 
campaign?   Is  he  still  living? 
MR.  HART:  I  think  George  is  still  living.   Yes,  I'm 

pretty  sure. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He's  an  attorney,  isn't  he? 

MR.  HART:  Yes,  he  is  a  lawyer.   Also  I  can  think  of 

another  one  down  there  that  was  active  in  his 
campaign.   Blanchard  Tual?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  name?  T-U-A-L  Blanchard, 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir.   He  has  a  son  who  also  is  practicing 

law  right  now. 
MR.  HART:  Well,  I'm  not  familiar  with  that.   I  knew  he 

had  some  children,  but  I  have  not  seen  Blan- 
chard in  several  years.   I've  read  something  about  him  and  I  think  he 
was  involved  in  the  Elvis  Presley  Estate  settlement.   I  think  he  represented 
Mrs.  Presley. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  why  Mr.  Crump  agreed  to  support 

Frank  Clement?   Simply  opposition  to  Browning? 
MR.  HART:  He  was  very  much  opposed  to  Browning  because 

mainly  of  Browning's  associates.  For  instance, 
the  old  Memorial  Hotel  here  was  probably  one  of  the  major  issues  that 


caused  him  to  break  with  Governor  Browning.   That  old  hotel  up  on  the  corner 

diagonally  across  from  the  Capitol  on  Seventh  Avenue  I  guess  it  was. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  a  big  campaign  issue  in  '52.   The  state 

ended  up  not  buying  that,  didn't  I they]? 
MR.  HART:  Well,  what  happened,  of  course,  it  was  after 

Frank.   Browning  gave  this  group  of  people,  most 
of  whom  are  dead  now,  a  lease  purchase  contract  with  the  state.   Frank 
came  into  office  in  the  meantime  and  filed  suit.   And  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  Clement's  lawsuit.   In  other  words,  it  stopped  this  group  (Browning 
group)  from  gaining  control  of  it.   I  just  happened  to  think  of  something 
else — it's  funny  how  these  things  come  back  to  you  as  you  are  talking — Frank 
did,  along  with  the  Mental  Health  Department  and  these  few  other  things  that 
we  have  already  mentioned.   He  also  went  to  battle  with  the  telephone  company 
here  and  prevented  them  from  increasing  rates  considerably — I've  forgotten 
how  much — but  that  was  really  before  he  became  governor.   It  was  one  of  the 
things  that  the  people  of  Tennessee  knew  about  and  another  reason  why  they 
wanted  him  for  governor.   Because  he  went  against  the  big  utility. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  did  that  as  an  attorney  for  what's  now  the 

Public  Service  Commission. 
MR.  HART:  It  was  the  old  Railroad  and  Public  Utilities 

Commission  back  in  those  days. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  he  happen  to  get  on  that  Commission? 

MR.  HART:  Governor  McCord,  as  I  recall,  first  appointed 

him  or  used  his  influence.   I  think  I  better 
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put  it  that  "way  because  I'm  not  so  sure  but,  there  were  three  members 
on  that  Commission  back  then  and  I  think  they  elected  Frank.   I  can't 
remember  who  he  succeeded  or  why  he  was  put  on  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  his  getting 

appointed? 
MR.  HART:  It  sounds  like  I  am  being  egotistical,  but  I 

had  some  friends  on  the  Utilities  Commission 
and  I  mentioned  that  Frank  was  a  good  man  and  a  good  lawyer  and  things 
like  that. 
D  R.CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  had  many  connections  and  Mr.  Stahlman's 

blessings  to  help  I  know  or  you  surely  wouldn't 
have  been  doing  that. 
MR.  HART:  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  that  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  be  a 

public  champion  against  the  phone  company. 
MR.  HART:  Well,  it  gave  him  a  chance  to  make  a  little  money. 

He  hadn't  been  able  to  make  any  money.   Well, 
he  had  been  in  service.   Of  course  you  know  what  that  means — you  don't  make 
a  lot  of  money  when  you  are  in  the  military. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  he  didn't  think  of  that  as  his  career?   So 

he  got  more  public  attention  as  a  member  of  the 
Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Commission  today  I  believe.   In  fact  they  changed 
the  name  of  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It's  the  one  Bob  Clement  was  on  a  few  years  ago. 
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MR.  HART' 


Yes,  yes .   Bob  is  not,     I  don't  think, 
the  man  his  father  was.   I  think  there  is  a 


tremendous  difference  in  their  abilities.   I  think  Frank  Clement  Jr. 
is  probably  more  like  his  father  than  Bob  is. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  is  practicing  law  here  in  Nashville  now, 

I  believe? 


MR.  HART: 


I  don't  know  to  be  honest  with  you.   I  know 
his  mother,  Lucile,  lives  here  in  Nashville. 


Have  you  talked  with  her? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  No  sir,  but  Chris  did.   At  least  I  believe 

he  talked  with  her.   I  know  the  boys  were 
going  to  arrange  an  interview.   Do  you  know  what  sort  of  support  Mr.  Crump 
was  still  able  to  give  Frank  Clement  in  '52?   I  know  his  power  had  declined 
a  little  after  19U8. 


MR.  HART: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  HART 


Well, 

Frank  carried  Shelby  County,  I  believe  in  the 

'52  Election. 


Well,  as  long  as  Mr.  Crump  lived  he  was  still 
quite  a  power  in  Memphis  and  in  the  state. 
So  as  you  say  it  may  have  declined  some,  but  he  helped  and  I  know  he  went 
all  out  to  help  Frank  the  first  time  he  ran  and  I  think  he  did  quite  a  bit 
in  the  second  campaign — the  first  four-year  campaign. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


I  believe  he  was  already  ill  that  summer — 
dying  in  that  fall.   So  I'm  not  sure  he  could 
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have  helped  as  much  in  the  second. 

MR.  HART:  Who  was  the  district  attorney  general  in 

Memphis  at  that  time?   He  was  a  Jewish.  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  Mr.  Gerher  the  one? 

MR.  HART:  Yeah  that's  who  it  was. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Will  Gerber. 

MR.  HART:  That's  who  it  was — Will  Gerber.   Yes.   Also 

Gerber,  and  who  was  your  director  of  the  reg- 
ister of  deeds?   I  believe  it  was.  .  .   He  was  heavy-set. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Would  that  have  been  Bert  Bates? 

MR.  HART:  No,  I  knew  Bert.   He  operated  a  filling 

station  or  something  down  there.   No,  this 
man  was  a  tall.   (What  was  his  name,  I  knew  him  so  well.)   I  said  Registrar 
and  I  think  that  is  what  he  was  although  my  memory  slips  me. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  don't  think  it  would  have  been  Riley  Garner? 

MR.  HART:  No,  it  wasn't  Riley  Garner.   Joe  Carr  would 

know  who  I  am  talking  about.   That  man  along 
with  Gerber  carried  on  there  for  a  long  long  time,  as  you  remember 
with  the  Crump  group  and  then  Kefauver  came  along  and  upset  the  organi- 
zation with  his  coon-skin  cap. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  'U8. 

MR.  HART:  I  was  trying  to  remember  who  this  gentleman 

was  that  I'm  talking  about.   His  name  was 
Francis  Andrews,  who  was  very  close  to  Mr.  Crump  and  He  managed  the  big 
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Shelby  County  delegation  in  the  Legislature.   I  suppose  he  talked 

with  Mr.  Crump  every  day  or  maybe  more  than  once.   He  was  calling  the 

shots  and  those  members  of  the  Legislature  had  to  do  what  Francis  told 

them  to  do. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  had  a  meeting  in  the  morning. 

MR  HART:  Yeah,  they  met  quite  frequently. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  quality  of  the  members  of  the 

Shelby  County  delegation  then? 
MR.  HART:  They  were  very  fine  people.   They  surely 

were.   I  suppose  they  ranked  as  well  as 
any  group  in  the  Legislature.   In  fact  I'd  rank  some  of  them  like  Blanchard 
Tual  and  some  of  the  others  there  higher  than  some  of  the  others  in  the 
Legislature.   Because  they  were  better  educated  and  they  were  clean-cut 
and  you  never  heard  of  them  getting  into  any  trouble.   They  were  all 
quite  dignified  people  and  smart.   They  knew  their  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure and  were  outstanding  in  the  legislature. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  they  get  along  with  the  other  members 

of  the  General  Assembly? 
MR.  HART:  Very  fine.   Very  fine.   The  other  members  of 

the  Legislature  looked  up  to  them  as  a 
matter  of  fact.   Of  course,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Crump,  had  a  few  people 
over  the  state  that  were  very  bitter  against  him  because  they  always 
referred  to  him  as  a  dictator  and  things  of  that  sort.   I  think  gen- 
erally speaking  that  other  members  of  the  Legislature  did  look  up  to  the 
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Shelby  County  group. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  "believe  that  to  he  true.   Mr.  Crump  usually 

tried  to  pick  good  people. 
MR.  HART:  He  did.   No  question  about  that.   I  have  said 

many  times  that  hack  then  that  I  wished  that 
Nashville  and  Davidson  County  and  some  of  the  others — Knoxville  and  Knox 
County  and  Chattanooga  and  Hamilton  County — had  some  Ed  Crumps  in  their 
organization  because  he  to  my  mind  was  one  of  the  great  characters  in 


Tennessee  history. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


MR.  HART: 


What  was  the  effect  of  his  control  of  Memphis? 
Do  you  think  it  was  generally  good  for  the  city? 
Yes,  yes.   I  certainly  felt  that  way.   Well, 
he  did  a  lot  to  cut  down  on  traffic  fatalities 


because  you  couldn't  drive  over  30  miles  an  hour  in  Memphis. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Stopped  horn  blowing. 

MR.  HART:  Stopped  horn  blowing.   Oh  he  also  cleaned  out 

the  red  light  district.   That  was  one  of  the 
major  affairs.   The  reason  I  know  about  that,  I  was  sent  to  Memphis  one 
time — this  was  early— to  cover  a  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Federation  of 
Labor.   Some  of  those  labor  people  were  at  the  same  hotel  I  was,  were 
complaining  that  he  had  closed  up  all  the  red  light  district  and  they 
didn't  like  it  a  bit.   But  I  didn't  even  know  about  that  till  I  went  down 
there. 


Ill 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  did  that  in  1939  I  believe. 

MR.  HART:  .  Was  it?   Gee,  it  was  right  after  I  came  to 

work  for  the  Banner,  the  latter  part  of  1939- 
I  wish  I  had  your  memory  on  these  things.   I  guess  that  is  why  I  never 
tried  to  write  a  book. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  As  a  historian  I  have  to  do  a  lot  of  reading 

about  this . 
MR.  HART:  Yeah,  you  do.   I  am  talking  to  you  without 

notes  or  anything.   It  is  just  from  memory. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  public  works  in  Memphis  compared 

with  other  cities?  Mr.  Crump  was  generally 
able  to  get  a  good  deal  of  financial  support  and  get  things  done? 
MR.  HART:  Yes,  Shelby  County  got  its  share  of  the  state 

tax  monies.   In  fact  of  the  matter  they — I've 
forgotten  the  percentage — Shelby  County  contributed  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money  to  the  state  in  taxes.   Of  course  because  it  was  the  largest 
county  and  of  course  more  because  it  contributed  more  than  any  other 
county  or  even  groups  of  counties. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  it  is  not  doing  as  well  in  that  re- 

gard now  with  Mr.  Crump  gone. 
MR.  HART:  Well,  I  am  kind  of  out  of  touch  with  what's 

going  on  in  Memphis  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  state. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  consider  Memphis  a  progressive  city 
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during  that  time? 
MR.  HART:  Oh  very  definitely,  yes.   It  certainly  was. 

Mr.  Crump  did  a  lot  to  promote  aviation  and 
truck  lines  going  into  Memphis,  and  bus  lines.   Back  in  those  days  every- 
body said  that  Mr.  Crump  ran  Shelby  County  and  it  was  "Crump  Country". 
And  it  may  be  true.   In  fact  I  think  it  probably  was  true  because  he  did 
an  awful  lot  for  Memphis  and  Shelby  County. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  did  people  around  the  state  to  any  sig- 

nificant degree  dislike  this  concentration  of 
Crump  power. 
MR.  HART:  You  would  naturally  find  that  in  East  Tennessee, 

which  was  overwhelmingly  Republican.   But,  as 
I  said  in  the  beginning,  an  awful  lot  of  Republicans  went  along  with  the 
Democrats  because  they  had  to  while  they  didn't  get  the  amount  of  funds 
in  East  Tennessee  that  they  are  getting  today  they  did  get  perhaps  a 
better  or  more  than  you  would  expect  them  to  have  received. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  notice  Mr.  Crump  cooperating  with 

any  of  the  Republican  political  bosses? 
MR.  HART:  Yes.   He  worked  with  B.  Carroll  Reese  of 

Johnson  City,  who  was  First  District  Congress- 
man for  a  number  of  years  and  also  a  former  GOP  national  chairman.   I 
suspect  that  he  had  dealings  with  other  Republicans  also — C.L.  Marshall 
was  a  good  one  in  Johnson  City — he  was  a  Republican  leader.   Of  course 
both  of  those  people  are  gone,  they  are  dead.   Around  Knoxville,  and 
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Chattanooga  I  am  sure — Knoxville  perhaps  more  than  Chattanooga — he  had 

Republican  people  that  worked  with  him.   Not  out  in  the  open  but  some 

of  them  did, but  mainly  they  concentrated  their  efforts  in  the  back  room. 

(Laughter) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Hart,  what  was  the  basis  of 

the  disagreement  between  Frank  Clememt  and 
Mr.  Crump  during  the  first  Clement  Administration? 
MR.  HART:  Doctor,  I  would  have  to  read  to  refresh  my 

memory  on  that.   I  remember  it  very  plainly 
and  I  was  on  the  newspaper,  The  Banner,  when  that  happened,  but  I'll 
swear  to  you  I  don't  remember  exactly  what  prompted  that  even  though  I 
can  remember  some  headlines  on  the  Banner  on  stories  that  I  wrote.   I 
hate  to  admit  this  but  my  memory  has  sure  failed  me  on  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  know  in  the  case  of  Browning  he 

(Crump)  supported  him  originally,  but  Mr. 
Browning  started  making  decisions  on  his  own.   That  was  at  least  part 
of  the  trouble  there. 
MR.  HART:  That's  right.   Why  Mr.  Crump  and  Clement 

broke  there  for  quite  a  while  I  just  don't 
remember. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  don't  know  the  issue  but  I  assumed  Frank 

Clement  might  have  been  a  little  too  inde- 
pendent.  Mr.  Crump  was  just  accustomed  to  telling  people  what  to  do. 
MR.  HART:  That  may  have  been  it.   I  would  just  have 
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to  go  back  and  read  something  on  it  to  refresh  my  memory. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  they  did  get  it  patched  up? 

MR.  HART:  Yes,  they  did.   But  not  like  it  was  in  the 

very  beginning.   Do  you  know  anything  about 
that  so  that  you  could  refresh  my  memory? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No  sir,  I  don't  remember  what  the  issue  was. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Crump  in  previous  admin- 
istrations well  not  the  Browning  so  much,  but  that  of  Jim  McCord  and 
Prentice  Cooper  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pretty  much  telling  people 
what  he  wanted. 
MR.  HART:  That's  true.   I  was  in  Governor  McCord 's 

office  one  morning  sitting  talking  to  him — 
just  the  two  of  us .  I  was  very  fond  of  Governor  McCord.  He  was  a  fine 
old  gentleman. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Everyone  says  that. 

MR.  HART:  He  was  not  the  greatest  governor  in  the 

world,  but  he  was  a  good  man,  a  good  Christian. 
Mr.  Crump  called  him.   I  got  a  big  kick  out  of  the  way — of  course  I  could 
hear  only  one  end  of  the  conversation — but  most  of  it  was,  "yes  sir,  that's 
exactly  right",  "you're  right  about  that",  "yes,  I  think  we  should  do  that" 
You  know,  everything  was  positive.   CLaughter)  But  of  course,  I  never  did 
write  that  because  there  are  some  things  that  newspaper  reporters  back  in 
those  days  considered — well,  I  really  don't  know  how  to  put  it  but  its — 
the  newspaper  people  coming  along  during  this  period  they  have  no  mercy 
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at  all  on  anybody  .   They  -write  what  they  hear.   I  think  you  have  got 

to  use  some  judgment  ahout  what  you  should  print.   You  got  to  think  a- 

bout  a  person's  future,  their  family  and  things  of  that  sort  hut  although 

that  doesn't  mean  anything  now  these  days. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  not  since  the  Watergate  era. 

MR.  HART:  That's  true. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  changed  a  lot  ahout  that  time. 

MR.  HART:  That's  true. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Mr.  Prentice  Cooper  had  also  been  very 

positive  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Crump. 
MR.  HART:  He  got  to  the  point  where  he  was  listening 

quite  to  Mr.  Crump.   (.Laughter)  I  think 
he  was  on  the  Hill  six  years.   I  think  he  served  three  two-year  tenas  , 
wasn't  it? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  when  Jim  McCord  came  in.   Forty-eight. 

MR.  HART:  That's  right.   You're  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Browning  and.  Crump  got  along  in  the  second 

term.   That  would  be  'U8. 
MR.  HART:  That  was  the  year  that  Roy  Acuff  ran  for 

governor  against  Browning,  I  believe.   I 
think  that  Browning  went  his  way  and  Mr.  Crump  his.   I  don't  think  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  close  association  between  them  during  those  years. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  know  in  1938,  Mr.  Crump  really  defeated 

Mr.  Browning  when  he  tried  to  run  for  his 
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second  consecutive  term  in  the  thirties.   But  Mr  Crump  it  seems  to  me, 
did  not  oppose  Mr.  Browning  as  much  ten  years  in  '^8.   I  have  never 
known  why  unless  he  was  just  so  involved  in  the  campaign  against  Estes 
Kefauver . 
MR.  HART:  That  and  the  fact  that  Browning  had  also  been 

in  military  service  and  was  a  military  governor 
in  Germany  after  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  it  may  be  Mr.  Crump  just 
felt  like  here's  a  guy  that  served  his  country  honorably  and,  I  guess, 
he  just  was  hesitant  about  going  after  him  like  he  had  in  previous 
years . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Mr.  Crump  always  seemed  to  have  a  great 

deal  of  esteem  for  military  people  that  way. 
MR.  HART:  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  they  were  never  close  during  that  second 

term  that  you  know  of,  were  they? 
MR.  HART:  I  don't  believe  so.   And  there  again  I  could 

be  wrong.   I'm  sure  that  there  were  times 
when  they  were  together,  certain  legislation,  but  not  close.   They  might 
both  have  supported  one  particular  piece  of  legislation  but  I  think  that 
Browning  was  pretty  close  to  labor  and  so  was  Kefauver.   Of  course  Mr. 
Crump  was  bitterly  opposed  to  certain  union  leaders. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  labor  was  getting  more  important  in 

state  elections. 
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MR.  HART:  That's  correct.   I  used  to  know  two  or  three 

people  that  were  prominent  in  labor  organiza- 
tions in  Tennessee.   I  had  covered  several  state-wide  meetings  of  the 
labor  group.   They  had  some  good  people,  but  they  also  had  some  rotten 
ones  too.   And  it  was  that  rotten  group  that  hurt  labor  in  Tennessee 
and  that's  one  reason  why  Mr.  Crump  was  always  against  them.   I  can't 
recall  and  maybe  I  may  be  incorrect,  but  I  can't  recall  when  Mr.  Crump 
ever  really  spoke  out  strongly  in  favor  of  labor  groups.   Did  he  or  not? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Not  as  far  as  I  know  Mr.  Hart. 

MR.  HART:  I  don't  think  he  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  pretty  consistent  in  his  views. 

MR.  HART:  It  seems  to  me  that  somebody  ought  to  write 

a  book  on  Mr.  Crump.   Have  they  ever  done 
that? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  there  is  not  a  good  one,  Mr.  Hart.   There 

are  a  couple  of  works  out — one  which  is  not 
really  on  Mr.  Crump,  but  is  about  that  period  of  time,  and  is  very  critical, 
And  there  is  another  which  is  very  much  pro-Crump  and  was  written  from 
the  Crump  papers.   It  is  interesting,  but  I  don't  think  either  one  really 
gives  an  impression  of  Mr.  Crump  the  way  he  really  was.   Now  I  am  going 
to  do  a  book  on  Mr.  Crump  several  years  from  now  when  I  finish  my  work 
on  the  governors  first  and  I  hope  I  can  give  a  little  more  balanced 
picture. 
MR.  HART:  If  I  can  help  you  on  that  I'll  be  glad  to, 
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if  I  am  around  then. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  are  helping  me  with  my  knowledge 

of  it  now.   Mr.  Hart,  for  I  have  to  understand 
not  just  how  he  affected  Memphis,  but  how  he  fitted  into  the  state  pic- 
ture. 
MR.  HART:  Well,  let  me  tell  you  something.   There 

were  times  back  there  when  Mr.  Crump  was 
Tennessee.   Not  just  Shelby  County. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  you  explain  just  how  he  did  that? 

How  one  man  could  have  that  much  influence? 
MR.  HART:  Well  sir  it  was  good  government — honest  govern- 

ment in  Shelby  County.   He  had  the  reputation 
of  being  tough,  and  all  like  that  but  he  was  tough  against  the  guy  that 
was  not  honest .   The  government  of  Shelby  County  was  known  all  over 
Tennessee.   His  people,  his  representatives,  that  went  out  over  the  state 
and  did  the  checking  and  double  checking  in  various  counties  would 
come  back  and  give  him  the  information  and  he  knew  what  was  going  on  in 
the  major  counties  at  least.   I  suppose  that  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  he  got  to  be  Mr.  Crump.   They  didn't  refer  to  him  as  old  man  Crump, 
or  Crump  but  it  was  Mr.  Crump.   And  it  stuck  to  him  all  during  those 
years  until  he  died,  he  was  still  Mr.  Crump. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  did  believe  in  collecting  information 

about  things? 
MR.  HART:  Oh  very  definitely.   As  I  recall  he  had 
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Memphis  laid  out  with  block  leaders.   He 
knew  between  Street  A  and  Street  B  and  all  about  the  people  that  lived 
there.   Whether  they  were  for  him  or  against  him.   I  guess  most  of  them 
would  be  for  him.   I  never  will  forget  the  time,  you  probably  don't 
remember  this,  when  Kenneth  D.  McKellar  was  U.  S.  Senator.   Do  you 
remember  that? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  don't  remember  it. 

MR.  HART:  But  anyway  Senator  McKellar  was  up  in  years 

and  didn't  want  him  to  run  anymore.   The 
old  senator  decided  he  was  going  to  run  anyway.   In  one  district  down 
there  I  think  he  got  (I  think  it  was  his  home  district)  one  vote  or 
maybe  two  or  something  very  very  ridiculous  figure  and,  of  course,  Mr. 
Crump  was  responsible  for  him  not  getting  it  because  he  didn't  want  him 
to  run.   And  he  was  being  honest  about  it.   He  thought  Senator  McKellar 
was  getting  to  the  point  to  where  he  ought  to  retire  and  he  should  have. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Because  they  had  worked  together  for  a  long 

time. 
MR.  HART:  Oh  very  definitely.   In  fact  Senator  McKellar 

offered  me  the  job  as  administrative  assistant 
in  his  office,  but  I  turned  it  down  and  I  had  other  political  jobs 
offered  me  over  the  years.   Thank  goodness  I  had  sense  enough  to  turn 
them  all  down. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Would  that  have  been  in  the  19^0' s,  Mr. 

Hart? 
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MR.  HART 


Forties  or  fifties — along  in  there.   I 


could,  have  had  anything  I  vanted  in  Clement's  years  or  Ellington's 
either.   The  only  thing  I  ever  got  out  of  either  one  of  them  was  I  had 
a  license  plate,  111,  which  I  had  all  during  those  years — 18  years. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  you  were  never  tempted  to  take  any 

appointment? 
MR.  HART:  No ,  no .   I  was  too  much  of  a  newspaperman. 

I  love  newspaper  work. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  you  like  what  you  are  doing  and  you  are 

on  the  outside  you  can  enjoy  it,  but  if  you 
were  a  part  of  the  machine  you  might  not  have  been  able  to  do  that. 
MR.  HART:  Row  I  didn't  always  agree  with  Frank.   Frank 

and  I  had  some  real  rough  words  a  few  times, 


but  we  always  ironed  it  out . 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  HART: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  HART: 

something  like  that 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


You  were  always  personal  friends .   What  were 
the  issues  you  disagreed  with  him  on? 
Gee  I  wish  you  hadn't  of  asked  me  that  be- 
cause I  swear  I  don't  remember. 
But  it  did  not  interfere  with  your  personal 
friendship? 

No.   Oh  it  was  on  small  matters — maybe  it 
was  appointments  of  somebody  to  jobs  or 

Did  you  notice  the  political  power  in  the 
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state  shifting  from  Memphis  to  Nashville 

after  Mr.  Crump's  death  and  during  the  Clement  years? 

MR.  HART:  I  would  have  to  say,  yes,  to  a  degree,  be- 

cause Frank's  father — Frank  was  raised  down 

here  at  Dickson,  Tennessee,  a  short  distance  from  here — became  a  key 


figure  in  his  administration. 


DR.  CRAWFORD; 


MR.  HART 


long  time, 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  believe  it  was 


MR.  HART: 


Judge  Clement  is  still  living,  you  know. 
Yes.  He's  been  in  bad  health.   I  think  he 
is  still  living.   I  haven't  seen  him  in  a 

I  saw  him  at  a  dedication  of  a  building  at 
Nashville  Tech  last  spring — April  or  May 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  it  was  when  they 
dedicated  that — I  guess  it  would  be  called 


a  museum  down  there — for  Frank.   Have  you  ever  been  in  there? 


DR.  CRAWFORD - 


MR.  HART 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes.   There  at  Dickson? 


Yes 


They  have  some  wonderful  material.   I  wish 


they  had  better  public  relations  to  get 
people  over  there  and  I  wish  they  had  better  upkeep,  but  it  is  a  fine 
place. 
MR.  HART:  Mr.  Hub  Walters  and  I  went  down  there  that 

day  and  I  remember  talking  to  him  about  that 
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location — it  was  across  a  railroad  track,  wasn't  it? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  its  the  original  hotel  that  the 

family  owned  and  where  Frank  was  horn. 
MR.  HART:  You  know  he  was  the  second  youngest  governor 

in  the  history  of  Tennessee.   A  fellow  by 
the  name  of  "Lean  Jimmy  Jones"  was  the  youngest.   Are  you  aware  of  that? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  see  Lean  Jimmy  Jones  was  elected  in 

181+1. 
MR.  HART:  Just  a  few  days  difference — maybe  a  few  weeks 

difference. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh-huh.   Do  you  remember  how  old  Frank  was 

when  he  became  governor?   I  could  look  this 
up — it  is  not  too  important. 
MR.  HART:  Well,  it  was  around  30  years.   He  was  just 

past  thirty  I  would  say. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  did  you  see  him  as  a  potential  future 

leader  of  Tennessee  when  you  met  him  after 
the  war? 
MR.  HART:  Well  I  suppose,  of  course,  as  a  newspaperman 

who  has  traveled  as  I  have,  I  think  I've 
got  a  fair  idea  of  people.   I  have  dealt  with  all  classes  and  all  kinds 
over  the  years.   I  felt  like  after  hearing — he  had  a  good  education — 
number  1.   He  had  studied  public  speaking  under  an  aunt — I've  forgotten 
her  name. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Ida  is  her  first  name,  I  can't  remember  her 

last  name. 
MR.  HART:  Actually  Ida.   Aunt  Ida.   I've  heard  him 

speak  of  her.   She  was  working  for  the  state 
here  for  a  long  time  in  the  Highway  Department.   But  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  beautiful  speaker.   He  could  really— the  old  William  Jennings 
Bryan  type  of  orator — Alf  Taylor  and  Bob  Taylor  type.   He  could  read 
over  a  speech  that  he  would  have  somebody  to  write  for  him  and  then  he 
could  deliver  it  darn  near  word  for  word  by  reading  it  just  one  time.   I 
know  because  I  wrote  a  speech  for  him  to  be  delivered  at  a  Southern  Gov- 
ernors Conference  one  time  and  I  went  down  there — I've  forgotten  the  reasons 
why  (I  know  why  I  was  there  but  there's  no  use  to  go  into  that).   I  wrote 
this  speech  one  night  late  from  down  there  in  my  room  and  gave  it  to  him 
the  next  morning  and  he  read  it  over.   While  he  kept  the  copy  before  him  he 
didn't  look  at  it  a  great  deal,  but  he  said  the  things  that  I  wanted  him 
to  say  or  the  things  I  thought  he  ought  to  say  rather. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  say  it  about  the  way  you  wrote  it? 

MR.  HART:  Yes.   That's  what  always  impressed  me. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Apparently  that's  a  high  degree  of  intelligence. 

MR.  HART:  Yes  it  is.   He  had  a  good  vocabulary.   His 

training  as  a  public  speaker,  oh  boy,  that 
was  in  his  favor.   He's  a  nice  looking  fellow.   He  had  a  good  family — nice 
wife  and  at  that  time  I  think  he  only  had  one  child  and  that  was  Bob.   Of 
course,  the  other  two  came  along,  Gary  and  Frank,  Jr.  while  he  was  still 
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governor , 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


How  important  do  you  consider  appearance  as  a 
factor  in  political  success? 
MR.  HART:  As  very  important  and  it  still  is.   I 

know  Frank  used  lit].   He  had  a  white  suit 
and  white  shoes  that  he  would  put  on  on  certain  occasions  at  banquets 
and  things  of  that  sort  at  night  and  boy  he  stood  out  just  like  a  sore 
thumb.   He  looked  great.   Then  when  he  would  get  into  speaking  and  throw 
those  arms  up  in  the  air  and  around  he  had  the  crowd,  and  get  them  on 
his  side.   He  was  a  master  at  that  I  thought.   That  was  certainly  one 
of  his  great  assets. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  is  hard  to  explain,  but  I  know  what  you 

mean.   Did  you  consider  him  sort  of  a  national 
leader? 
MR.  HART:  Yes,  yes.   And  he  proved  that  in  two  different 

groups  before  he  became  governor.   A  crowd 
of  us,  of  his  fans,  after  the  war  after  he  had  returned  from  service, 
got  behind  him  and  pushed  him  to  become  department  commander  of  the 
American  Legion — in  other  words,  that  is  State  Commander  is  what  that 
amounts  to.   He  did  a  great  job  in  the  Legion  and  also  he  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  some  of  the  National  Legion  Convention.   He  was  heading 
some  committees  of  the  Legion  and  he  also  became  president  of  the 
Young  Democratic  Organization  in  Tennessee  and  there  again  he  did  an 
outstanding  job  as  a  leader.   If  there  was  only  four  people  that  he 
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was  talking  to,  he  would  be  the  key  one  in  that  group. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  that  true  of  just  about  any  group  of 

any  size? 
MR.  HART:  Yes  that  is  true.   I  would  say  so. 

This  keynote  speech  that  he  made  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention — I  was  awfully  disappointed  in  that  speech. 
It  was  written  by  too  many  different  people.   That  speech  was  kicked 
around.   He  wrote  a  good  speech — the  first  speech  that  he  wrote.   He 
could  write  a  good  speech.   He  really  didn't  have  to  have  speech  writers, 
although  he  used  them.   He  used  Hilton  Butler  and  Joe  Henry  who  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  who  recently  died.   Joe 
used  to  write  his  speeches  for  him  especially  during  his  last  adminis- 
tration.  But  he  really  wasn't  the  type  of  person  that  had  to  have  a 
speech  writer.   He'd  ask  people  to  write  a  speech  for  him,  you  know, 
because  of  the  convenience  or  if  he  was  real  busy  or  something  like 
that.   Then  he  would  read  it  over  and  he  would  depart  from  it  if  he 
wanted  to.   He  was  better  talking  off  the  cuff  than  he  actually  reading 
his  speech.   That  was  one  of  the  faults  with  his  speech  in  Chicago. 
It  was  really  not  his  speech.   Of  course,  there  were  parts  of  it  that 
were  his  speech,  but  a  lot  of  people  had  their  fingers  in  it  and  would 
say,  "you  should  say  this  or  you  shouldn't  say  that",  and  it  followed 
that  manner  so  I  don't  know. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Nonetheless,  that  received  extremely  good 

national  attention-favorable-and  was  con- 
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sidered  a  triumph.   But  you  feel  it  could  have  been  even  better? 

ME.  HART:  Oh  very  definitely.   Yes,  it  could  have  been 

lots  better.   I  know  that  some  critics 
around  Nashville  said  that  it  was  very  corny.   Maybe  it  was  corny,  but 
if  a  speech  is  corny  and  delivered  in  the  right  way  it's  a  good  speech. 
It  doesn't  have  to  be  the  type — it  depends  on  who  you  are  talking  to. 
A  group  of  political  leaders  in  one  end  of  the  state  would  be  entirely 
different  from  a  group  of  political  leaders  down  from  your  part  of  the 
state. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  suppose  that  the  fact  that  it  was 

for  national  audience  it  might  have  made 
him  a  little  uncertain  about  how  to  do  it? 
MR.  HART:  Not  from  the  standpoint  of  delivery  because 

it  didn't  concern  him.   He  had  spoken  to 
much  larger  audiences  in  National  Legion  Conventions  and  other  conventions 
over  the  country,  but  it  was  the  words.   It  just  didn't  ring  right  for 
me.   It  was  not  the  Clement  speech. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  tend  to  feel  that  things  tiiat  are  done  by 

committee  often  lose  the  personal  feeling 
rather  than  one  that  is  done  by  the  individual. 
MR.  HART:  You  are  exactly  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Time  is  running  out  Mr.  Hart. 

MR.  HART:  Its  twenty  minutes  till  twelve.   It  will 

give  you  time  to  put  on  your  tie  and  get 
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to  lunch.   I've  enjoyed  talking  to  you  and  anything  that  you  can  think 
of  that  you  would  like  for  me  to  look  up  and  refresh  my  memory  on  I  would 
be  more  than  glad  to  do  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  just  look  forward  to  our  next  meeting,  Mr. 

Hart . 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  interviewed  a  girl  that  was  a  Life 

photographer? 

MR.  HART:  I  can't  think  of  her  name. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  it  White  or  Roark? 

MR.  HART:  I  would  have  to  look  it  up.   I  can't  re- 

member the  name.   I  can  see  her.   She  was 

a  very  famous  photographer  for  Life  Magazine.   I  will  just  have  to 

check  my  files  to  find  out  what  her  name  was. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  She  was  on  the  ship  that  was  torpedoed? 

What  happened  to  the  information  that  you 

got  from  those  you  interviewed  after  they  had  been  torpedoed?   Did  you 

phone  it  in  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy?   Do  you  know  if  they  kept 

it  anywhere? 

MR.  HART:  I  think  so.   They  had  a  public  relations 

department  and  probably  have  it  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  very  interesting  because  the  friend 

that  was  working  on  the  subject  had  no 

idea  that  it  had  been  done  in  trying  to  find  the  survivors  and  had 


located  several. 


MR.  HART:  Of  course,  a  lot  of  the  survivors  died. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  From  '45  to  '81  was  thirty-six  years  or 

more.   Mr.  Hart,  since  your  time  is  limited, 
let's  deal  with  the  political  topic  of  how  state  government  has  changed 
since  you  came  to  Nashville  in  1929  to  cover  the  Legislature. 
MR.  HART:  A  lot  of  changes  have  been  made  since  then. 

Of  course,  the  number  of  employees  in  state 
government  has  mushroomed  twenty  times  over  what  it  was  back  then.   I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  how  many.   It  was  just  a  very  few  thousand,  but 
now  it  is  way  up  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  am  inclined  to  say  it  is  between  30,000 

to  40,000. 

Pretty  close. 

Now  you  would  have  been  about  25  years  old 

when  you  came  to  Nashville  to  cover  the 
Legislature  in  1929.   That  was  in  the  spring,  wasn't  it  Mr.  Hart? 

No,  I  came  here  in  January. 

January  is  when  the  Legislature  assembled? 

Yes,  just  before  the  stock  crash  they  sent 

me  up  there. 

Nineteen  twenty-nine,  was  it? 

Yeah,  that  was  the  first  Legislature  that 

I  covered.   That's  when  the  famous  trio  of 


MR.  HART: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  HART: 

DR.  CRAWFORD 

MR.  HART: 

DR.  CRAWFORD 

MR.  HART: 


Pete  Haynes  from  Winchester,  I.D.  Beaseley  from  Carthage  and  Jim  Cum- 


mings  from  Cannon  County,  town  of  Woodbury,  were  three  very  interest- 
ing legislators.   To  me  the  whole  legislature  was  interesting.   It 
was  like  some  high  school  student  coming  from  high  school  and  atten- 
ding Congress.   I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  see  that  was  the  year  of  the  great 

crash  and  the  beginning  of  the  Depression-- 
but  not  until  October.   What  do  you  remember  about  the  economic 
conditions  in  1929  when  you  came  to  Nashville? 
MR.  HART:  Well,  upper  East  Tennessee  was  the  last 

place  in  the  state  to  be  hit  by  the  Depres- 
sion.  It  really  hit  the  newspaper  and  it  went  into  bankruptcy  and  was 
sold  to  a  Colonel  from  Memphis  who  owned  The  Commercial  Appeal. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  not  Luke  Lea,  was  it? 

MR.  HART:  No,  he  only  kept  it  for  about  two  or  three 

weeks  and  turned  around  and  sold  it.   He 
still  owns  and  operates  it--Paul  Jones.   Back  then  the  governor  only 
made  $4000  a  year.   Members  of  the  Legislature  made  three  dollars  a 
day. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  did  you  stay  when  you  came  to  Nash- 

ville in  1929? 
MR.  HART:  Andrew  Jackson  Hotel. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  did  most  members  of  the  General 

Assembly  stay? 
MR.  HART:  Rates  were  reasonable  and  they  stayed  at 

the  Old  Memorial  Hotel.   It  has  recently 


been  torn  down.   The  Maxwell  Rouse  over  there.   Some  of  them   stayed 
around  in  private  homes,  boarding  houses.   They  took  their  meals, 
most  of  them,  in  the  old  Elk's  Club. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  was  that  located? 

MR.  HART:  It  is  now  at  the  Performing  Arts  Center. 

Meals  were  cheap  and  you  could  go  in  and 
buy  you  a  lunch  for  35c  and  get  a  good  lunch  too.   They  were  famous 
for  their  vegetables.   I  used  to  eat  down  there  myself.   Then  there 
was  a  coffee  shop  in  the  Andrew  Jackson  Hotel.   The  Hermitage  was  there 
of  course.   It  was  quite  a  ritzy  place.   It  has  been  remodeled  and  it 
is  getting  old. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I've  heard  that  it  has  been. 


MR.  HART: 

looks  real  fine 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  HART: 

DR.    CRAWFORD: 
MR.   HART: 

DR.    CRAWFORD: 
MR.    HART: 


You  ought  to  walk  through  the  lobby.   It 
has  been  restored  and  is  beautiful.   It 

Also  I  want  to  go  out  to  the  new  Maxwell 

House. 

I  have  never  been  in  there.   That  is  the 

other  side  of  town  for  me. 

What  street  is  it  on?  The  new  one? 

All  I  know  is  at  Metro  Center.   You 

wouldn't  have  any  trouble  finding  it. 

Do  you  go  out  north  from  here. 

You  go  out  Eighth  Avenue  a  ways  and  turn 

to  the  right.   There's  a  sign  out  there 


with  directions. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  you  came  to  Nashville  in  '29  as  a 

young  man,  Mr.  Hart,  do  you  remember 
anything  about  the  issues  the  legislature  was  dealing  with  that  year? 
MR.  HART:  It  was  primarily  local  legislation.   I 

believe  it  concerned  upper  East  Tennessee- 
Washington  County  and  around  in  that  area.   Just  off  hand  I  really 
don't  know.   You  remember  that  was  the  period  you  know  Henry  Horton 
and  Luke  Lea  and  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Rogers  Caldwell  were  king  bees  in 
Tennessee  politics—Democratic  politics.   They  were  pretty  much  run- 
ning the  state  and  Mr.  Crump  from  Memphis.   I  got  to  know  Governor 
Horton  very  well.   I  attended  some  press  conferences  with  him  and 
talked  to  him  concerning  the  state  embarrassment.   I  really  got  to 
know  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  the  relations  between  the  three  — 

Caldwell,  Lea,  and  Horton— which  would  you 
consider  the  strongest  member  of  that  trio? 
MR.  HART:  Well,  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  between 

Colonel  Lea  and  Mr.  Caldwell.   Colonel 
Lea's  probably  number  one  and  Mr.  Caldwell  next  in  that  order.   Horton 
never  was  considered  a  very  strong  and  powerful  executive.   He  more  or 
less  did  what  he  was  told  to  do. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Colonel  Lea  and  Mr.  Caldwell?  What  about 

relations  between  the  Legislature  and  the 
Governor?  Did  you  get  any  feeling  about  that  in  1929? 


MR.  HART:  Their  trio  was  pretty  well  running  the 

whole--the  Senate  and  the  House  along  with 
the  chief  executive  [branch].   As  I  recall  they  pretty  well  controlled 
the  state. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  they  control  the  Legislature?   I 

understood  they  controlled  Governor  Horton? 
MR.  HART:  Well,  they  were  just  so  powerful.   Didn't 

Lea  have  all  three  major  newspapers-- 
Commercial  Appeal,  Tennessean  and  Knoxville  Journal  at  that  time?   I 
know  he  did  at  one  time.   I  believe  it  was  back  then. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir.   He  together,  I  think,  controlled 

banking  and  newspapers. 
MR.  HART:  Yes,  that's  true.   Oh,  Kyrock  was  a  big 

issue  back  in  those  days  in  the  Legislature. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Would  you  explain  that  sir? 

MR.  HART:  I  don't  know  if  I  can  or  not.   It  refers  to 

Kentucky  rock  asphalt.   It  was  back  when 
the  road  building  in  Tennessee  was  just  beginning  to  get  underway.   I 
think  they  bought  out  control  in  that  and  I've  got  a  book  on  Rogers 
Caldwell.   It's  that  famous  book  that  as  soon  as  it  was  printed  the 
Caldwell  family  bought  up  all  of  them.   I  believe  it  got  through  one 
reprint.   I've  got  an  original. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I've  heard  about  it,  but  never  have  seen 

it.   Was  it  published  in  North  Carolina? 
MR.  HART:  I  believe  it  was.   I  wouldn't  swear  to  that, 


but  I  believe  it  was. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 
MR.  HART: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  HART: 
DR.  CRAWFORD; 
MR.  HART: 


I  heard  that  it  was. 

I've  got  the  book,  at  home  and  it  hasn't 

been  out  of  our  house. 

I  think  you  should  take  good  care  of  that 

one. 

Have  you  ever  seen  it? 

No  sir,  I've  heard  about  it. 

Mr.  Caldwell  was  a  millionaire  before  he 


was  thirty  as  I  recall.   Of  course  he  told 
me  an  interesting  story  one  time.   They  were  having  a  big  party  at 
their  house  one  evening  and  several  hundred  people  were  there.   That 
day  he  had  lost  more  than  a  million  dollars  in  the  stock  market.   He 
went  there  and  went  on  and  had  a  big  time  with  all  the  people  cause 
nobody  knew  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No  one  knew  that  he  had  lost  more  money 

that  day  than  most  would  ever  make! 
MR.  HART:  More  than  all  of  them  put  together  probably! 

He  was  a  great  person.   I  enjoyed  knowing 
him  very  much.   Up  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago,  I  used  to  go  down 
and  have  breakfast  with  him  on  Sunday  morning.   He  loved  to  sit 
around  and  talk  politics.   We'd  have  a  big  breakfast  out  at  what  is 
now  Ellington  Agriculture  Center.   He  owned  all  that.   In  settling  up 
the  estate  the  state  got  all  that  land  out  there.   He  owned  that  big 
house  and  it  is  a  replica  of  the  Hermitage.   It  is  a  beautiful  place. 
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DR.    CRAWFORD: 

MR.    HART: 
DR.    CRAWFORD: 

MR.   HART: 
DR.    CRAWFORD: 

MR.  HART: 


Where  did  you  get  to  know  him,  sir--as  a 

reporter? 

Yeah. 

Of  course,  you  had  a  common  interest  in 

state  politics. 

Oh  yes. 

What  financial  condition  was  he  in  when  he 

died? 


Well,  you  know  I  always  wondered  about  that. 

Because  he  would  have  as  many  as  ten  or 
twelve  or  fifteen  people  for  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning  as  one  crowd 
and  then  he  would  have  another  crowd  on  Saturday  as  many. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  At  his  home? 


MR.  HART 


Yeah.   Both  of  these  were  at  his  home. 


They  were  sort  of  opposite  groups—these 
people.   He  just  loved  to  sit  around  and  talk— for  no  particular 
reason—because  at  that  time  he  had  lost  just  about  everything  he  had. 
They  always  served  a  big  breakfast.   They  started  off  usually  with 
grapefruit  and  crisp  bacon  or  sometimes  country  ham,  a  lot  of  scrambled 
eggs ,  grits,  "Worlds  of  coffee  and  sit  around  and  drink  coffee  out  on 
the  porch  in  the  summer  time.   Sit  around  and  have  3  or  4  rounds  of 
coffee  and  then  eat  breakfast.   I  always  enjoyed  it.   You  got  to  know 
a  lot  of  people.   Of  course,  in  the  meantime  Colonel  Lea  had  died. 
His  children  had  taken  his  place  at  breakfast. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Whatever  happened  to  Luke  Lea,  Jr.  now? 


MR.  HART:  That's  who  I  am  talking  about.   The  last  I 

heard,  I  think  he  lives  here  in  Nashville, 
some  place.   Where,  I  don't  know.   I  haven't  seen  Luke  in  over  a  year, 
I  guess.   He  hollered  at  me  one  day  and  I  understood,   he's  a 
mystery  man.   Nobody  ever  hears  much  about  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  might  have  preferred  privacy  a  little 

after  all  the  publicity  his  father  had  had. 
MR.  HART:  You  know  he  went  to  jail  over  in  North 

Carolina  with  his  father. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  didn't  realize  that. 

MR.  HART:  Oh  yes.   He  got  out.   He  wasn't  over  there 

very  long.   He  got  out  over  some  physical 
condition--his  heart  or  something. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  his  father  served  a  longer  period? 

MR.  HART:  Yes.   When  he  came  back,  he  still  had  lots 

of  friends  around.   I  don't  remember  just 
when  he  died.   I  do  remember  when  they  had  a  dedication  of  a  marker 
out  here  in  Percy  Warner  Park  to  his  memory.   He  married  two  of  the 
Warner  girls.   He  married  one  of  them  and  she  died  and  then  he 
married  her  sister,  if  I  remember  correctly.   I'm  not  too  sure  that 
she  isn't  still  living.   She  lived  a  half  a  block  from  my  home. 
Whether  she  is  living  or  not  I  don't  know.   I'm  not  too  sure.   I  kinda 
feel  like  maybe  she  has  died. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  person  was  Roger  Caldwell? 

MR.  HART:  Oh,  he  was  a  friendly  sort  of  a  person 
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and  he  was  very  accommodating  and  he  was  a 
great  reader.   He  read  books--new  books  that  came  out--  liked  to  read 
financial  books  of  course.   He  was  at  one  time  the  most  wealthy  banker 
in  the  South.   He  controlled  banks  in  Louisville,  Memphis,  Nashville, 
Birmingham  and  all  down  through  the  South.   The  Lord  knows  how  much 
he  was  worth  at  that  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  lost  a  great  deal  in  the  Depression, 

didn't  he? 
MR.  HART:  Oh,  he  lost  everything!   I  always  wondered 

if  he  was  able  to  stash  some  away.   I 
don't  know.   He  lost  that  farm  and  everything  out  there  where  the 
Ellington  Agriculture  Center  is.   Just  what  else  I  don't  know.   I'm 
sure  that  he  had  lots  of  stocks  he  had  invested. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  see,  what  did  the  state  lose  in 

his  banks?   Did  they  have  all  the  state 
funds  deposited  in  that  time? 
MR.  HART:  I  don't  think  they  had  it  all.   They  had 

a  lot  of  it.   Of  course  that's  how  the 
state  happened  to  turn  around  and  get  his  property,  and  build  the 
Ellington  Agriculture  Center  out  there.   I  don't  remember  the  amount, 
but  it  was  up  in  the  millions. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  ever  get  to  meet  Governor  Horton? 

MR.  HART:  Yes.   I've  met  him  and  talked  with  him  at 

the  press  conferences.   I  never  got  to 
know  him  real  close.   Some  of  the  others  I  got  to  know  over  the  years. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  impression  did  you  have  of  his 

ability? 
MR.  HART:  Of  Horton?   Well,  he  was  elected  with  the 

support  of  triumvirate  and  he  was  beholden 
to  them  when  he  got  into  office. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  To  Lea,  and  Caldwell  and  what  other? 

MR.  HART:  Lea  and  Caldwell  primarily,  back  then  and 

the  newspapers.   I  can't  honestly  say  he 
was  such  a  brilliant  governor.   There  was  a  big  scandal  that  occurred 
back  then.   The  Reece  brother,  J.  Carroll  Reece's  brother,  J.I.  Reece 
was  Commissioner  of  Institutions—no ,  Commissioner  of  Insurance  and 
Banking.   I  believe  it  was  in  connection  with  some  bonds  that  were 
lost  and  later  found  behind  a  radiator.   [There  was]  quite  a  stink 
and  Reece  was  tried  in  a  big  trial  down  here.   He  was  the  brother  of 
the  Congressman  from  the  First  Congressional  District,  J.  Carroll 
Reece. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  a  Republican—Carroll  Reece  was. 

MR.  HART:  Yes.  His  brother,  J.I.  Reece  was,  I  suppose 

He  must  have  been  a  sort   of  independent 
maybe.   I  just  don't  remember. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  he  Commissioner  under  Henry  Horton? 

MR.  HART:  Yes.   I  say  he  was,  I  hope  I  am  right  on 

that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  If  it  was  in  1929,  he  was. 

MR.  HART:  Well,  this  was  in  the  thirties.   Well,  '29 
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or  '30.   Back  then  the  governor  had  only  a  two-year  term. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes. 

MR.  HART:  Frank  Clement  was  the  last  two-year  gover- 

nor and  the  first  four-year  governor. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  that  Henry  Horton  served  from 

after  the  election  of  '26  to  after  the 
election  of  '32  where  Hill  McAlister  came  in--three  terms. 
MR.  HART:  Three  terms.   Well,  that  was  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  what  do  you  remember  about  the 

Kyrock  scandal  of  1929?  That  was  the  issue 
in  1929. 
MR.  HART:  Well  that  concerned  overcharge  to  the 

state  and  possibly  kickbacks  to  different 
individuals.   That's  about  it.   I  just  don't  remember. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  anyone  ever  convicted  so  far  as  you 

know,  or  was  that  just  a  scandal? 
MR.  HART:  Well,  I  think  Reece  served  a  term. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  the  Lea-Caldwell  interests  involved 

in  Kyrock  ownership? 
MR.  HART:  Yes.   I  suppose  they  owned  the  whole  works. 

That  was  a  type  of  Kentucky  rock. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  know  there  was  a  lot  of  highway 

building  going  on  then  because  Austin  Peay 
I  think  was  the  governor  that  started  it. 
MR,. HART:  Yes,  he  is  considered  the  daddy  of  the 
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Tennessee  Highway  system.   Back  then,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  H.  S.  Walters  (Hub  Walters)  from  Morristown  was 
his  Commissioner  of  Highways,  and  Walters  later  after  somebody  died 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  .  . 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  HART 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  HART 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


MR.  HART 


Possibly  that  was  after  Estes  Kefauver's 

death. 

Possibly  it  was. 

In  the  sixties. 

He  was  appointed  to  serve  out  the  rest  of 

the  term. 

He  was  from  Hamblen  County,  wasn't  he? 

Yes.   One  of  the  finest  men  I  have  ever 


DR.  CRAWFORD 
MR.  HART: 


known.   He  was  a  top  notch  guy. 

He  had  many  friends. 

He  brought  natural  gas  to  Tennessee  with 

two  or  three  other  fellows.   He  certainly 
brought  it  to  East  Tennessee. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  traveling  to  Nashville  in 

1929?   Did  you  travel  by  train  or  by  car? 
MR.  HART:  By  train. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  were  the  roads  like  then? 


MR.  HART 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  HART: 


They  were  pretty  rough.   Not  much  better 

than  a  country  road. 

Did  they  have  much  paving  then? 

No.   I  remember  when  they  paved  the  first 
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street  in  Johnson  City. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  they  building  bridges  then  or  were 

ferries  much  in  use? 
MR.  HART:  They  were  beginning  to  build  bridges.   Of 

course,  ferries  were  still  across  the 
Tennessee.   The  Cumberland  ferry  is  still  being  operated  out  here  on 
the  Cumberland.   Yeah,  I  used  to  come  down  on  a  train  from  Johnson 
City.  We  had  to  change  trains  in  Knoxville.  We  would  get  on  the 
Tennessee  Central.   The  Tennessee  Central  would  take  us  to  Harriman 
and  it  was  picked  up  there  and  brought  on  into  Nashville.   It  was  an 
overnight  trip.   You  just  couldn't  sleep  much. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  line  did  you  take  from  Johnson  City 

down  to  Knoxville. 
MR.  HART:  N.C.  &  St.  L.  if  I  remember  correctly. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  the  N.C.  for? 

MR.  HART:  Nashville  and  St.  Louis.   Nashville, 

Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis.   Now  wait  a 
minute--I  am  all  wrong  on  that.   We  went  to  Chattanooga  and  came  up 
from  there  on  the  N.C.  &  St.  Louis  from  Chattanooga  to  Nashville. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  would  have  an  overnight  trip? 

MR.  HART:  Yes.   That's  right.   That  Pullman  would  be 

dropped  off  there  in  Chattanooga  and  the 
N.C.  &  St.  L.  would  come  up.   You  see  it  was  on  the  Southern  from 
Johnson  City  to  Chattanooga. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  On  the  run  down  from  Washington. 
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MR.   HART: 


DR.    CRAWFORD: 


Tennessee  Central. 


MR.  HART: 


Yes. 

But  it  went  on  to  North  Alabama  then  to 

Memphis  so  you  had  to  change  to  the 

That's  right.   We  would  catch  the  N.C.  & 
St.  L.   Of  course  the  Tennessee  Central 


later  was  absorbed  by  the  N.C.  &  St.  L.  I  believe.   It  was  bankrupt 
and  a  trustee  was  appointed.   Of  course,  the  L  &  N  took  over  the 
Tennessee. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


When  did  you  first  start  driving  across 
the  distance  from  Johnson  City  to  Nash- 


ville? 

MR.  HART:  Gee  whiz!   I  guess  it  must  have  been  after 

I  got  out  of  service  in  1945.  Now  I  have 
ridden  the  bus  from  Johnson  City  to  Nashville.  As  far  as  personally 
driving  I  don't  believe  I  ever  did. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  HART: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  HART: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  HART: 


When  did  they  have  all  the  roads  paved 

between  Johnson  City  and  Nashville? 

Of  course,  that  was  in  progress  right 

after  the  war  (World  War  II). 

It  was  still  unpaved  up  until  that  time? 

No,  there  were  portions  that  were  paved. 

I  didn't  realize  it  was  that  late! 

I'm  pretty  sure  I'm  right  on  that.   Back 

when  I  was  a  kid  there  were  small  stretches 
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of  road  like  for  instance,  from  Johnson  City  to  Elizabethton  that 
was  paved.   Finally  they  got  this  big  road--it  wasn't  big  but  it  was 
wide--from  Johnson  City  to  Kingsport.   Then  later  to  Bristol  and 
those  were  big  celebrations  when  those  roads  were  built.   Gosh,  I  was 
just  a  kid  then,  well  I  say  a  kid,  I  was  a  cub  reporter  on  the 
Johnson  City  newspaper. 

I  wish  I  had  known  some  of  the  things  you  were  going  to  ask  me. 
I  could  have  looked  up  and  been  better  informed  than  I  am  this  morning. 
Going  back  forty  years  is  a  real  hard  thing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir,  I  know.   Let  me  ask  what  you  re- 

member about  the  triumvirate  in  the  Legis- 
lature at  that  time--Haynes ,  Beaseley,  and  Cummings? 
MR.  HART:  They  were  excellent  parliamentarians.   They 

knew  how  to  tie  the  Legislature  up  better 
than  anybody  I  have  ever  known.   They  had  long  lives,  each  of  them. 
I  think  Cummings  was  the  last  to  die  and  that  was  just  in  recent  years. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  about  two  years  ago. 

MR.  HART:  As  I  say,  they  knew  state  government.   The 

government  was  small  and  not  as  many 
departments  as  today  and  they  were  shrewd  politicians.   If  they  got 
behind  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  you  could  just  guarantee  that  that 
bill  was  going  to  be  passed.   If  they  opposed  it,  you  could  bet  your 
last  dollar  that  it  wouldn't. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  they  get  along  with  Governor  Horton? 

MR.  HART:  As  I  recall  they  got  along  pretty  well  with 
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him.   At  that  time  to  get  anything  done 
you  had  to  play  ball  with  the  Memphis  delegation  and  Mr.  Crump.   I 
wish  I  could  remember  some  of  the  major  legislation  back  there  in 
'29  along  in  those  years.   Now  the  department  has  created  taxing 
income  from  bonds  and  stocks  back  in  those  days.   There's  quite  a  bi t 
written  about  it  before  the  days  of  television  and  not  a  heck  of  a  lot 
of  radio.   The  WSM  radio  [was]  the  number  one  radio  station  in  the 
state  years  ago  as  it  is  today.   The  news  for  the  newspapers  over 
the  state  came  over  three  press  wires—The  Associated  Press,  The 
United  Press,  and  the  International  News  Service.   The  International 
News  Service  later  lost  to  United  Press  and  [became]  United  Press 
International.   That  was  before  the  days  of  the  fast  teletypes.   It 
was  all  done  by  Morse  Code.   Each  Newspaper  had  a  Morse  operator  and 
he  took  it  down  on  a  typewriter.   Those  were  the  old  days.   I 
remember  when  electric  printers  came  along.   I  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Johnson  City  paper  at  that  time.   They  were  not  near  as  fast  as  the 
AP  printer  is  today.   A  lot  of  changes  during  that  period.   Before 
I  forget,  did  you  bring  up  that  tape  that  you  said  you  would? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No  sir.   The  library  has  not  been  given 

a  copy  that  the  young  man  made.   They 
have  written  to  him  asking  him  for  one  for  he  is  now  at  U.T.  at 
Knoxville.   They  do  not  have  it  yet.   However,  I  can  give  you  a  copy 
of  our  last  interviews. 
MR.  HART:  I'd  just  like  to  keep  it  you  know.   My 

son  and  my  wife  and  others  have  been  after 
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me  to  write  a  book.   .-■>    I  have  refused  to  and  still  do. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  can  give   them  these  tapes. 

MR.  HART:  Well,  that  was  what  I  was  thinking. 

They  could  play  the  tapes  and  know  that  I 
knew  a  few  people.   I  don't  consider  that  I've  ever  done  anything 
worthy  of  a  book. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  it  would  be  worth  doing.   As  busy 

as  you  are,  you  might  not  have  time,  but 
it  is  very  easy  to  put  something  down  on  tape  in  this  way. 
MR.  HART:  Yes,  it  is.   I  have  known  and  interviewed 

lots  of  people.   My  wife  and  I  sit  around 
and  discuss  people  I  have  known.   I  covered  the  news  wire  for  several 
things--Lindbergh 's  trip  to  Paris,  and  the  Floyd  Collins  story. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  go  tip  there? 

MR.  HART :  No.   I  handled  them  on  the  wire  service. 

You  know  Floyd  Collins  enough   so   you 
know.   The  Monkey  Trial  on  the  radio. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  1925? 

MR.  HART:  Yeah.   And  on  the  newspaper  end  of  it.   I 

interviewed  the  prominent  people  in  it-- 
William  Jennings  Bryan.   [Others  were]  Alvin  C.  YorK.  and  people  like 
that.   What  the  heck!   Other  newspapermen  did  the  same  thing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  it  would  make  an  interesting  story  if 

you  could  write  your  biography,  but  again 
it  takes  a  lot  of  time. 
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MR.  HART:  And  who  would  care  besides  my  family  and  a 

few  friends! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  think  people  in  Tennessee  would 

and  maybe  others,  but  still  writing  a  book 
takes  a  great  deal  of  time  whereas  you  can  tell  the  story  on  tape 
easier. 
MR.  HART:  I  know.   Well,  you  want  to  go  on  down  the 

line. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let  me  ask  something  else  before  we  get  on 

to  the  thirties.   Later  Mr.  Crump  sought 
Henry  Horton's  impeachment.   Do  you  know  how  he  got  along  with  Mr. 
Crump  at  the  first  of  his  administration? 
MR.  HART:  You  mean  Horton? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes. 

MR.  HART:  No,  I  don't,  just  to  be  honest. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  doubt  that  they  ever  got  along  well,  but 

I  know  it  did  get  worse  later  because  by 
1931  Mr.  Crump  was  calling  for  his  impeachment. 
MR.  HART:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  story? 

MR.  HART:  I  remember  it--yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  why  Mr.  Crump  wanted  him 

impeached? 
MR.  HART:  That's  a  shame.   I   ought  to  know  that  too. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suspect  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
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MR.  HART: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  HART: 

were  very  close. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  HART: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


loss  of  state  funds,  but  I  didn't  know. 
Don't  you  imagine  that  Kyrock  played  a 
part  in  that? 

I  think  so.   Kyrock  and  the  loss  of  state 
money  in  the  Caldwell  banks  I  believe. 
Yes.   Of  course,  it  was  generally  known 
that  Horton,  Caldwell,  and  Colonel  Lea 

Well  that  was  no  secret. 
No. 


After  Henry  Horton  left  office  the  next 
governor  was  Hill  McAlister  who  they 

elected  in  '32.   And  he  served  two  terms,  until  '36.   I  know  that  was 

in  the  middle  of  the  Depression  and  you  were  back  in  East  Tennessee, 

weren't  you? 

MR.  HART:  I  saw  Governor  McAlister.   I  knew  his  son- 

in-law  quite  well,  John  Nolan,  who  later 

was  Director  of  Accounts  for  the  state  of  Tennessee  under  Prentice 

Cooper  and  served  down  through  Frank  Clement. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  kind  of  a  person  did  you  think  Hill 

McAlister  was?   I  know  you  weren't  over 

here  at  the  time. 

MR.  HART:  I  honestly  don't  know.   I  don't  remember 

much  about  him.   I  devoted  most  of  my 

time  to  covering  the  Johnson  City  Commission  and  things  of  that  sort 
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and  Congressman  Reece's  campaign- -each  one  of  his  campaigns  every  two 
years  I  covered  it  and  I  know  Mrs.  Reece  and  his  brother  quite  well. 
I  went  to  school  with  his  brother,  Raleigh  Reece. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  know  also  that  you  were  over  in 

Johnson  City  during  the  brief  administra- 
tions of  Browning--the  first  one  of  '36  through  '38.   Did  you  have 
any  contact  with  people  in  state  government  then  at  all? 
MR.  HART:  Only  through  the  legislature—the  repre- 

sentatives and  senators  from  upper  East 
Tennessee--I  got  to  know  them  real  well.   But  so  far  as  officials  in 
state  government  I  can't  tell  you  about  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  have  any  impression  about  what  sort 

of  governor,  Governor  Browning  was?  I 
know  you  were  not  over  here  at  the  time. 


MR.  HART: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  HART: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  HART: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  HART: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Who  beat  him,  I  was  just  trying  to  think? 

He  was  beaten  after  just  one  term.   Let's 

see,  after  '38  by  Prentice  Cooper. 

That's  right  and  Prentice  Cooper  served 

three  terms. 

Yes  sir,  to  '44. 

Then  Jim  McCord  came  along. 

Uh-huh.   And  Prentice  Cooper  had  Mr.  Crump's 

support. 

That's  right. 

And  Gordon  Browning  lost  his  for  some  reason, 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  issues 

between  Gordon  Browning  and  Mr.  Crump  in 
his  first  term,  that  is  '36  to  '38? 
MR.  HART:  Mr.  Crump  supported  Governor  Browning  in 

the  beginning,  and  was  it  during  this 
administration  that  they  broke? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir. 

MR.  HART:  Over  the  possible  redistricting  of  the 

state.   As  I  recall  it  that  was  one  of  the 
major  factors  in  the  break  between  the  two  men. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  details  of 

that?   Did  it  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Crump's 
city  interest  and  Gordon  Browning's  rural  interest? 
MR.  HART:  As  you  know,  Browning  being  from  a  small 

county--small  town,  Huntington  in  Carroll 
County--was  more  receptive  to  helping  rural  counties  than  the  big 
cities.   Whether  that  played  a  factor  in  the  break  I  don't  remember, 
except  it  seems  to  me  the  reapportionment  of  state  funds  played  a 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  HART 


part  in  that.   Memphis  has  always,  including  Mr.  Crump,  never  felt 
that  they--Memphis  and  Shelby  County--were  receiving  their  fair  share 
of  the  state  appropriations.   I  believe  that  that  had  something  to  do 
with  it  long  about  then. 

And  of  course,  Mr.  Crump  did  give  his  sup- 
port to  Prentice  Cooper. 
Correct.   Throughout  Prentice's  term  of 
office  it  was  generally  believed  by  prac- 
tically all  who  followed  state  government  that  he  would  be  the  type 
of  person  who  would  not  only  listen  to  Mr.  Crump  but  he  didn't  make 
major  decisions  concerning  state  government  without  checking  with  Mr. 
Crump.   I  think  that  was  generally  believed.   There  is  some  justifi- 
cation for  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Mr.  Crump  certainly  did  support  him 

all  the  way  through. 

Yes,  true.   Governor  Cooper  was  very  un- 
popular with  most  of  the  press. 
Why  was  that  sir? 

Well,  he  always  seemed  to  enjoy  picking  on 
newspapermen  at  a  press  conference,  eating 
him  up--when  I  say  eating  him  up,  I  mean  by  that,  criticizing  him 
drastically  for  something  that  he  had  written  that  didn't  please  the 
governor.   In  other  words,  as  long  as  you  were  writing  favorable  copy 
you  were  a  fine  person.   I  know  from  a  personal  experience.   When  I 
first  started  covering  the  Governor's  press  conferences  the  news- 


MR.    HART: 

DR.    CRAWFORD: 
MR.    HART: 


paperman  that  had  been  there  covering  it,  the  late  Harris  Snyder,  was 

one,  and  he  was  with  the  Associated  Press. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  that,  sir, 

MR.  HART:  Harris  Snyder  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Harris  said,  "Boy,  you'll  hate  him.   He 
is  really  tough  on  newspapermen."   So  I  sat  through  the  first  two  or 
three  press  conferences  and  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  him  and  I 
told  these  boys.   I  said,  "Look,  you  guys  are  all  wrong.   Prentice 
Cooper  is  a  heck  of  a  nice  person."  They  said,  "We'll  see."  So  a 
short  time  later  I  wrote  something  in  the  Banner  he  didn't  like  and 
boy,  he  really  tore  me  apart! 

When  the  press  conference  was  over  we  went  out  in  the  hall  and 
all  these  reporters  were  just  dying  with  laughter:   "What  did  you 
say  about  him,  Les,  the  other  day?"  You  know,  they  got  a  lot  of  en- 
joyment out  of  kidding  me  concerning  it.   But  that  is  an  example  and 
he  can  [could]  blow  up--he  had  a  terrific  temper. 

He  was  a  wild  man  when  it  came  to  driving  an  automobile.   I 
know  I  was  riding  with  him  one  time  during  a  eampaign--that  was  the 
only  time,  because  I  swore  I'd  never  get  in  his  car  again.   Because 
he  would  take  chances  like  passing  a  car  on  a  hill  and  such  things  as 
that.   He  scared  me  to  death  down  there  in  West  Tennessee  once.   I 
swore  then,  "That's  it.   If  I  live  to  get  out  of  this  car,  I'll 
never  ride  with  him  again."  He  was  single  back  then  and  he  thought 
that--well,  I'll  have  to  quote  some  of  the  other  people.   I  knew.  .  . 
oh,  how  can  I  explain  it.   He  was  a  graduate  of  some  big  university. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Harvard. 

MR.  HART:  Harvard,  yes  I  believe  it  was.   He  felt 

unless  you  were  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
Yale,  Dartmouth --some  of  those  big  schools  —  that  you  were  more  or  less 
a  hillbilly.   He  knew  that  he  was  smarter  than  anybody.   Of  course,  I 
don't  think  he  meant  that,  but  that  was  the  impression  that  he  would 
leave  with  people.   He  made  some  of  his  own  supporters  throughout  the 
state  madder  than  the  devil  at  times  because  of  just  his  temper--his 
way  of  dealing  with  them.   I  had  several  run-ins  with  him  over  the 
time  that  he  was  Governor. 

I  know  one  time  they  had  a  parrot  and  I  think  the  parrot's  name 
was  Laura.   It  was  when  they  had  the  governor's  mansion  that  was  his 
old  residence  out  here  on  West  End  Avenue  which  has  been  torn  down, 
but  [a]  Popeye's  fast  food  place  is  there.   The  house  got  on  fire  and 
he  credited  the  parrot  with  saving  the  house.   The  parrot  raised  sand 
about  it  and  attracted  the  attention  of  somebody  and  they  got  the 
fire  out.   That's  about  all  he  could  talk  about  there  for   one  whole 
press  conference—was  about  that  parrot.   I  wrote  a  story  about  it 
and  maybe  I  needled  him  about  it  and  he  didn't  like  that.   He  wanted 
every  reporter  to  write  favorable  copy.   He  didn't  want  to  be  criti- 
cized at  all  through  the  press.   He  had  a  very  peculiar  nature.   I 
would  say  that.   He  was  a  pretty  good  governor.   I  would  also  say 
that  he  was  not  a  great  speaker,  but  he  was  honest  and  he  had  a 
pretty  good  administration  during  the  six  years  he  was  up  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  he  not  married  any  of  that  time? 


MR.  HART:  He  married  a  Johnson  City  girl--a  Powell 

girl.   She  was  a  daughter  of  a  very 

prominent  Johnson  City  man  by  the  name  of  Ferdinand  Powell.   I  don't 

remember  whether  he  married  the  last  two-year  term  or  whether  it  was 

later  than  that.   I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  after  he  became 

governor.   I  just  don't  remember. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  happened  in  that  marriage? 

MR.  HART:  Well  he  died.   They  had  two  or  three 

children.   And  he  died  and  she  is  still 


living  as  far  as  I  know. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  HART: 

DR.    CRAWFORD: 
MR.    HART: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes.   She  is  still  living  in  Shelbyville. 

Hortense  is  her  name,  I  believe. 

Yes,  that's  right,  sure.   I  couldn't  think 

of  her  first  name. 

He  had  never  been  married  before? 

No. 

How  did  he  handle  social  matters?   Did  his 


mother  stay  at  the  Governor's  Mansion? 
MR.  HART:  Oh  yes,  he  lived  with  his  mother  and 

father.   Both  were  out  there.   Jimmy  Hardin 
from  Greeneville--we  used  to  call  him  "Jumping  Jimmy"--because  he  was 
the  secretary  to  the  governor.   Cooper  would  come  in  and  he  would 
jump  and  was  a  very  nervous  person  anyway.   He'd  call  to  Jimmy  and 
boy,  he'd  jump  up  and  go  to  him  right  now.   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I'll  bet  Governor  Cooper  did  make 


MR.    HART: 
DR.    CRAWFORD: 

MR.    HART: 

as  nice  as  anybody, 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  HART: 


people  nervous  the  way  he  did. 
He  did. 

Was  his  temper  the  same  toward  everyone 
or  was  that  just  toward  reporters? 
He  could  be  a  very  charming  person  when 
he  wanted  to.   He  could  treat  people  just 
I  think  it  was  mainly  how  he  was  feeling. 

Was  his  temper  short  with  other  people 
too? 


Yes,  if  you  disagreed  with  him  on  some- 
thing, unless  you  were  a  very  powerful 
politician.   Now  people  like  Hub  Walters  of  Johnson  City  could  talk 
to  him.   Of  course,  Mr.  Hub  and  Mr.  Crump  were  good  friends  back  then 
too  in  those  days.   Yeah,  that  temper  would  get  the  best  of  him  every 
now  and  then.   Nobody,  of  course,  regardless  of  how  mad  he  would  make 
you--you  couldn't  do  much  about  it  except  one  exception  that  I  have 
knowledge  of.   He  had  a  run-in  with  a  driver  of  a  Coca  Cola  truck  one 
day  up  there--I  don't  know  why  I'm  telling  you  all  this,  it's  got 
nothing  to  do  with  politics.   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No,  this  information  about  his  personality 

is  very  interesting. 
MR.  HART:  Anyway,  this  truck  driver  started  after 

him.   Of  course,  there  were  no  blows  or 
anything  like  that  but  he  talked  back  to  the  Governor.   That  was  just 
something  that  you  just  didn't  do;  nobody  ever  talked  back  to  the 


Governor!   But  this  truck  driver  didn't  know  who  he  was!   (Laughter) 
It  occurred  up  here  right  outside  the  Capital  Building.   At  the  time 
the  story  broke  out  it  was  circulating  around  newspapermen,  but  I 
don't  think  anybody  ever  wrote  a  story  on  it.   Maybe  they  did,  but  I 
never  did. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  did  he  have  altercations  like  that 

with  anyone  else? 
MR.  HART:  Oh  yes,  I  am  sure  that  he  did  but  that 

comes  to  mind  for  the  moment. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  he  the  governor  who  was  driving  back 

to  Nashville  through  I.D.  Beasley's  terri- 
tory when  they  were  working  on  the  road? 
MR.  HART:  Oh  yeah  that's  an  old  story. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  have  you  heard  about  that  one? 

MR.  HART:  Well,  they  were  working  on  the  side  or 

building  that  road  around  Carthage.   The 
river  is  on   one  side  and  there's  a  big  bank  on  the  other.   And  they 
had  this  road  blocked  there  temporarily  one  day.   He  came  along  and 
this  fellow  stepped  out  and  said,  "Sorry",  he  said,  "We've  got  this 
road  blocked.   You  can't  go  through  here."   [Cooper  said,]   "I'm 
going  through  anyway,"  or  words  to  that  effect.   The  highway  repre- 
sentative said,  "No,  you're  not  either."  This  highway  employee  was 
just  one  of  the  field  workers  and  then  Cooper  jumped  out  and  says, 
"Well,  I  am  going  through."  He  said,  "I'm  the  governor  of  Tennessee." 
Then  this  highway  employee  who  apparently  was  pretty  well  known  up 
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there  around  Carthage  says,  "Well,  I  don't  care  if  you  are  I.D. 
Beaseley!   You  are  not  going  through  here!"  That  made  the  Governor 
so  d--  mad  that  he  just  like  to  had  a  fit,  according  to  my  informa- 
tion.  These  stories  like  that  were  passed  along  you  know--one  person 
to  another.   That's  one  of  them.   Of  course  there's  lots  of  other 
stories  that  were  told  about  Haynes,  Cooper  and  Cummings  when  they 
were  living.   Some  of  them  were  pretty  raw.   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  any  other  stories  about 

them? 


MR.  HART: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Well,  not  off-hand.   I  would  have  to 
think  a  whole  lot. 


Why  did  you  consider  Prentice  Cooper  to 

be  a  good  governor? 
MR.  HART:  Well,  there  were  no  major  scandals  in  his 

administration.   And  he  was  always 
considered  to  be  very  honest.   If  an  employee  got  out  of  line,  he 
might  as  well  kiss  his  job  goodbye  because  he  was  going  to  get  fired. 
The  Budget  was  balanced  but  of  course  they  didn't  have  the  expenses 
that  it  has  today  and  it  was  not  as  big.   In  fact,  it  was  very  small 
compared  to  today. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  of  his  ever  firing  any 

employees?   I've  heard  a  story  about 
something  where  he  dismissed  personally,  I  think  it  was  a  toll  bridge 
collector  one  time  when  he  didn't  like  his  performance. 
MR.  HART:  That  rings  a  bell  with  me  but  I  can't  tell 
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you  what  it  was  or  where  it  was.   I  really 
don't  remember  that.   Fred  Travis--I  told  you  about  Fred--did  you 
ever  talk  to  Fred? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir  and  we  are  supposed  to  get  together. 

MR.  HART:  You  haven't  really  talked  to  him? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  No  sir,  except  on  a  telephone. 

MR.  HART:  He  is  great.   He's  a  prankster  himself-- 

he  loves  jokes.   He  knows  a  lot  of  these 
stories  and  he  can  remember  them.   He  came  on  after  the  World  War. 
He  was  in  the  Marine  Corps.   He  represented  the  Chattanooga  Times  for 
years  and  years  in  fact  he  just  recently  retired--couple  years  ago. 
He  could  tell  you  a  lot  of  them.   I  bet  you  he  could  tell  you  that 
story  about  the  toll  bridge  collector.   I'd  ask  him  about  that. 

I  remember  one  time--I  can't  remember  who  they  were--  but  John 
Horton  from  Tullahoma  is  the  State  Treasurer  and  he  was  very  close 
to  Cooper  and  they  had  been  friends  for  a  very  very  long  time  when 
Cooper  was  District  Attorney  General  down  there  before  he  was 
elected  governor.   He  stayed  around  with  the  governor  in  the  office 
quite  a  bit.   One  time  there  was  some  guy  that  Cooper  had  made  mad 
and  maybe  Travis  can  tell  you  who  these  people  were,  but  this  man 
started  after  Cooper  there  in  his  office.   Horton  jumped  between  them 
and  stopped  him.   Horton  said,  "You  can't  do  like  that  in  the  governor's 
office!"  They  thought  that  was  a  very--a  place  where  fighting  was 
just  not  tolerated!   And  of  course  it  wasn't.   A  lot  of  stories  like 
that.   I  remember  when  one  guy  wanted  me  to  write  a  book  on  Cooper's 
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activities.   Shucks,  I  didn't  take  any  notes  of  those,  I  guess  all 
my  old  stories—newspaper  stories--are  taped  down  there  at  MPC .   I 
wasn't  much  on  keeping  records  like  that  because  as  I  said,  earlier 
who  cares  besides  your  own  family  maybe? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  it  is  a  very  interesting  part  of 

Tennessee  history. 
MR.  HART:  It  is,  I  guess,  in  fact  I  know  it  is  now. 

Back  then,  you  were  young  and  having  a 
big  time  writing  the  stuff  and  covering  and  going  places.   I  remember 
one  time  I  went  with  him  when  I  first  started  covering  the  capital. 
I  rode  with  him  up  to  the  dedication  of  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio 
River  between  Evansville  and  Kentucky.   The  governors  from  Kentucky 
and  Illinois  and  Indiana  and—there  were  several  governors  there— and 
I  covered  that.   And  he  always  drove  a  coupe.   He  never  had  a  two 
seated  car.   If  he  had  one  his  family  had  it  and  drove  it.   It  was 
soon  after  that  I  came  back  and  was  telling  these  reporters  what  a 
fine  person  he  was.   How  decent  he  was  to  me  and  so  forth  and  that 
was  just  before  he  exploded. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  usually  criticize  just  one  reporter 

at  each  meeting? 
MR.  HART:  Well,  not  every  meeting.   Because  most  of 

us  were  trying  to  get  the  news  and  get  out 
of  there  as  quickly  as  possible.   Cooper  is  probably  the  strangest 
person  that  has  ever  been  Governor  of  Tennessee  that  I  know  of  in  my 
lifetime.   Because  the  rest  of  them  were  entirely  different.   Browning 
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never  liked  me  because  the  Banner  never  liked  him.   I  was  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Clement  even  before  Frank  Clement  ran  for  Governor, 
But  even  with  that  I  got  along  real  well  with  Governor  Browning.   He 
told  me  one  time  that  it  was  his  friends  that  caused  him  more  trouble 
than  all  of  his  enemies.   That  was  about  the  time  that  the  Memorial 
Hotel  people  scandal. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  that  remark  was  made  earlier  by 

Warren  G.  Harding,  that  his  friends  gave 
him  trouble,  not  his  enemies.   Let's  see,  you  covered  the  Browning 
years  in  his  second  term  in,  didn't  you  and  from  there,  Clement, 
Ellington,  McCord?   I  know  that  you  have  to  get  on  for  something  at 
noon.   Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  talk  some  more  and  start  with 
this  period  after  the  Prentice  Cooper  years  with  Browning,  Clement, 
and  Ellington? 
MR.  HART:  Yeah.   I  know  more  about  those  two.   If 

you'll  let  me  I  want  to  pay  you  for  these 
tapes  of  these  conversations  that  we've  had. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No  sir,  you  don't  need  to  do  that  because 

we  have  enough  tape  and  we  don't  have  to 
pay  for  the  duplicating.   We  have  a  duplicator  at  the  University  and 
the  service  is  available. 
MR.  HART:  I  certainly  would  like  to  have  them.   This 

may  encourage  me  to  go  ahead. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:         Mr.  Hart,  I'd  like  to  ask  a  little  about 

the  Jim  McCord  administration  from  19^5  to 
19^+9 1   vhich,  you  know,  followed  that  of  Prentice  Cooper  and  lasted 
till  McCord  was  defeated  "by  Gordon  Browning  the  second  time  he  ran. 
You  were  back  I  believe  from  the  war  during  at  least  most  of  this 
period.  What  do  you  remember  about  the  kind  of  governor  that  Jim 
McCord  was? 
MR.  HART:  I  came  back  to  the  Banner,  I  believe,   in 

September  of  19^5.   I  went  back  to  the 
capitol  beat  covering  politics  here  in  the  capitol.   In  those  days 
it  was  not  hard  to  cover  the  capitol  since  there  were  not  as  many 
employees  as  there  are  today. 

Governor  McCord  was  a  very  fine  gentleman.   I  knew  him  quite 
well.   He  was  interested  in  and,  as  you  know,  served  as  mayor  and 
county  judge  at  his  home  county  down  at  Lewisburg.   I  believe  he 
went  to  Congress  for  one  year  or  one  session.   The  Governor  was  a 


very  gentle  person.  He  was  not  as  aggressive  as  some  of  the  other 
governors.  He  did  do  one  thing  that  was  of  great  benefit  to  the 
state  and  which  caused  his  defeat  in  my  opinion.   I  have  reference, 
of  course,  to  the  first  sales  tax.   The  law  was  passed  during  his 
administration.   It  was  written  by  the  Solicitor  General  who  was 
the  assistant  to  Attorney  General  Roy  Beeler. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Beeler? 

MR.  HART:  Roy  H.  Beeler.   He  was  the  State  Attorney 

General.   You  see  the  State  Attorney  General 
in  Tennessee  was  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  members. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  still  is. 

MR.  HART:  Yes.  Bill  Barry,  Solicitor  General  and 

General  Beeler 's  right  hand  man,  wrote  this 
first  sales  tax  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  Legislature. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Where  was  Bill  Barry  from? 
MR.  HART:  Bill  Barry  married  one  of  the  Tyne  girls. 

There's  a  boulevard  named  for  the  family  here, 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Yes,  out  your  way  in  Nashville. 
MR.  HART:  Yes,  that's  right.   I've  forgotten  his  ini- 

tials— William.  .  .  I've  forgotten  his  middle 
initial.   He  was  with  the  National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Com- 
pany as  it  was  called  at  that  time.   It  is  now  owned  by  a  parent 
company  in  NLT. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         There  are  two  Barry's  and  I  get  them  confused. 

One  was  from  Jackson  and  one  was  from  Lexing- 
ton.  This  may  still  be  another.   The  one  from  Lexington  later  ser- 
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ved  as  one  of  the  Speakers  under,  I  believe,  Frank  Clement. 
MR.  HART:  Barry?   Now  wait  a  minute— it 's  B-A-R-R-Y. 

Anyway,  he  was  associated  with  one  of  the 
top  attorneys  for  National  Life  and  that's  an  accident  insurance 
company  here  in  Nashville.   I  never  thought  (i  guess  I  knew  where 
he  came  from)  but  it  escapes  me  now.   I  do  know  that  he  was  highly 
thought  of  in  the  National  Life  organization.   He  was  a  fine  man 
and  a  brilliant  lawyer.   Governor  McCord  lured  him  away  from 
National  Life  to  take  this  and  also  General  Beeler  to  go  with  the 
State. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Did  McCord  realize  how  politically  unpopu- 
lar the  sales  tax  might  be? 
MR.  HART:  No,  I  don't  think  he  [did].   I  think  he 

thought  he  was  making  hay  when  he  passed 
that  bill.   But,  as  you  know,  the  teachers  turned  against  him  in  the 
next  election  and  he  was  defeated  by  Governor  Browning. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Education  benefitted  from  the  sales  tax. 
MR.  HART:  Oh  yes  it  did,  but  the  teachers  and  education 

just  didn't  go  to  vote  apparently.  Of  course 
his  age  was  against  him.   He  was  up  in  the  seventies. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         He  was  quite  elderly  at  the  time. 
MR.  HART:  Yes.   Voters  never — while  they  refer  to  him 

as  a  fine  old  gentleman  and  a  very  fine 
speaker,  he  was  an  old  type  orator  classification — just  wanted  a 
younger  man  and  a  more  aggressive  governor  in  my  opinion.   Of  course, 
as  I  say,  the  education  people  just  didn't  go  to  vote. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         Did  they  take  an  active  position  against  him 

or  did  they  just  decide  not  to  support  him? 
MR.  HART:  I  think  it  was  just  a  matter  of  just  not 

supporting  him.   Of  course,  some  of  them  did 
oppose  him  openly,  in  most  cases  I  think  it  was  a  matter  of  ignor- 
ing the  whole  thing  and  going  in  and  voting  for  Browning.   They 
just  didn't  want  the  McCord  Administration  people  to  know  that  they 
were  going  to  vote  against  them.   I  found  that  out  during  that  par- 
ticular campaign  because  I  was  traveling  over  the  state  with  U.S. 
Senator  Tom  Stewart,  who  also  was  defeated  in  that  election  that 
year  by  Senator  Kefauver. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Did  you  know  Senator  Stewart  very  well  per- 
sonally? 
MR.  HART:  Yes,  quite  well. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         What  did  you  think  of  him  as  a  Senator? 
MR.  HART:  For  a  long  long  time  he  did  what  he  was  told 

to  do  by  Mr.  Crump  and  by  Mr.  Hub  Walters  up 
at  Morristown.  He,  I  hate  to  say  this  because  he's  dead  and  his 
family  are  friends  of  mine,  but  he  was  lazy.   (Laughter)  I  think 
that ' s  one  of  the  things . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         That's  one  of  the  things  Mr.  Crump  claimed 

too. 
MR.  HART:  He  didn't  attend  meetings  like  he  should  have, 

He  kind  of  lost  contact  with  people.  Some- 
times they  talked  about  Potomac  River  fever  and  things  like  that  in 
Washington.   These  fellows  go  up  there  and  they  forgot  all  about 


their  friends  and  voters  down  in  the  states  they  are  elected  from. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         It  is  easy,  I  am  sure. 

MR.  HART:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         And  especially  then  when  travel  back  to  the 

states  was  not  so  easy  every  week-end. 
MR.  HART:  Well,  that's  true.   The  train  was  used  an 

awful  lot.   I  know  that  (was)  particularly 
true  for  members  of  Congress  who  had  come  to  East  Tennessee  to  make 
speeches  over  the  week-end,  because  they  could  get  on  a  Southern 
Railway  pullman  at  night  in  Washington  and  be  in  Knoxville  or 
Johnson  City  in  the  morning.  The  Southern  Railway  came  right  down 
through  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         It  maintained  very  good  connections  then. 
MR.  HART:  Yes,  and  on  to  Chattanooga  and  of  course  they 

had  one  car  that  they  dropped  off  in  Chatta- 
nooga and  it  was  picked  up  by  the  N.C.  and  St.  L. — Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga and  St.  Louis — which  is  non-existent  now.   That  Pullman 
came  on  over  to  Nashville  so  they  made  pretty  good  connection.   Of 
course,  that  killed  a  lot  of  time.   It's  not  like  having  an  airplane. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         No,  that  has  changed  of  course. 
MR.  HART:  Oh  yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Do  you  know  of  the  campaign  of  19^8,  I 

have  never  been  completely  sure  about  Mr. 
Crump's  position  regarding  Gordon  Browning?  You  know  he  had  opposed 
him  and  I  think  caused  his  defeat  in  1938,  but  here  in  '1+8  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Mr.  Crump  was  giving  most  of  his  attention  to  the  sena- 


torial  race  against  Kefauver. 

MR.  HART:  That  was  entirely  true.   He  was  more  interes- 

ted in — now  wait  a  minute — that's  the  year 

that  Kefauver  beat  Stewart,  isn't  it? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir. 

MR.  HART:  Kefauver  went  to  Memphis  wearing  the  famous 

coon-skin  cap.   His  appeal  to  the  voters  as 

another  Davy  Crockett  added  greatly  to  his  popularity.   Mr.  Crump 

saw  that  that  was  a  possibility.  My  memory  is  a  little  fuzzy. 

Did  he  support  Kefauver? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         No,  he  was  very  much  opposed  to  him. 

MR.  HART:  But  he  didn't  do  anything  for  Stewart  to 

amount  to  anything  as  I  recall.   I  don't 

think  he  did  very  little  or  anything  in  Stewart's  behalf. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         That  may  have  been  the  campaign  that  Mr. 

Crump  didn't  have  any  good  choices. 

MR.  HART:  That's  true. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         For  he  had  sort  of  lost  his  confidence  in 

Stewart,  hadn't  he? 

MR.  HART:  Yes,  he  had,  but  he  had  no  place  else  to  go. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         He  had  not  supported  someone  else? 

MR.  HART:  Yes,  his  name  was  Mitchell. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh-huh. 

MR.  HART:  From  Cooke ville.   Judge  John  Mitchell.   I 

know  some  of  Stewart's  best  and  closest  friends 

switched  over  to  John  Mitchell  because  they  felt  like  he  had  a  chance 
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to  be  elected  and  be  a  great  senator.   But  as  it  turned  out  I  think 
Crump  gave  .him  some  left-handed  support  during  that  campaign. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Which  candidate  sir? 
MR.  HART:  John  Mitchell. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Uh-huh.   I  think  Mitchell  was  his  favorite. 
MR.  HART:  Yeah,  that's  true. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         How  long  had  Senator  Stewart  been  in  at  that 

time? 
MR.  HART:  Do  you  have  a  Tennessee  Blue  Book?  That 

would  tell  you. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Yes,  but  not  here.   I  remember  he  was  pretty 

well  along  in  age. 
MR.  HART:  Yes.  After  he  left  and  was  defeated  he  went 

with  his  friend,  Hub  (H.S.)  Walters  (to  Mor- 
ristown)  who  was  a  millionaire  Democratic  leader  and  industrialist. 
Mr.  Walters  got  him  a  job  with  the  East  Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany as  a  lobbyist  I  guess.  He  was  there  up  until  he  died  here  in 
Nashville.  I  think  he  died  down  in  Winchester,  his  home  county,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken.   I  remember  going  down  there  and  talking  to  Tom 
Jr.  who  was  a  friend  of  mine.   My  wife  came  from  Winchester  and 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  or  close  by  with  the  Stewart  family.   So 
I,  as  I  said,  travelled  with  Senator  Stewart. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Did  you  get  the  impression  in  the  campaign 

as  you  travelled  with  him  that  Kefauver  was 
going  to  win? 
MR.  HART:  Yes,  toward  the  end.   Yes,  I  did.   Also,  that 
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Governor  Browning  was  going  to  win.   That  he 
was  going  to  defeat  McCord.   I  noticed  that  it  seemed  to  be  more 
pronounced  that  Browning  was  going  to  beat  McCord  than  it  was  Kefau- 
ver  was  going  to  beat  Stewart.   However,  I  had  told  my  associates 
on  the  Banner  I  felt  like  both  of  them  were  going  to  win.   Some  of 
my  friends  on  the  Banner  didn't  like  to  hear  me  say  that.   But  that's 
the  way  I  observed  it  when  I  was  out  campaigning  with  Stewart  and  a 
few  times  I  was  out  with  McCord  and  briefly  on  occasion  I  would  switch 
over  a  cover  one  day  with  Browning  and  one  day  with  Kefauver.   I  felt 
like  I  had  a  pretty  good  idea  what  was  going  to  happen.   You  have  to 
get  out  and  talk  to  the  people  to  be  with  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         What  did  you  do  during  the  campaign  stops? 

Did  you  stay  pretty  close  to  the  candidate  or 
did  you  try  to  talk  to  some  of  the  local  people? 
MR.  HART:  I  tried  to  do  both.  Most  of  the  time  I  tried 

to  get  out  to  people  and  talk  to  the  people 
around  in  the  crowd  and  the  outskirts  and  also  some  of  the  business 
people.  If  it  was  on  a  square — you  know  in  these  small  towns  they've 
got  a  square  as  a  rule  where  the  courthouse  is — I  talked  to  those 
people  around  the  fringes  of  the  thing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         How  important  were  county  political  leaders 

then? 
MR.  HART:  Very  important. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Do  you  think  they  were  more  important  then 

than  they  are  now? 
MR.  HART:  Yes. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:         Were  there  usually  a  few  people  in  each  coun- 
ty who  were  the  leaders? 
MR.  HART:  Now  I'll  say  this  as  compared  to  today.  As 

you  know,  I  haven't  been  out  touring  the  state 
with  any  of  the  candidates  for  quite  awhile.   But  I  would  say  that 
perhaps  that  is  true. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         It  seems  to  me  in  so  far  as  I  can  tell  that 

politics  then  probably  depended  more  on  a  few 
people  who  were  sort  of  professionals — a  courthouse  ring  as  they  were 
sometimes  called. 
MR.  HART:  That's  entirely  true.   I  can  say  that  was  true 

in  most  of  the  counties.   I  can  recall  where 
you  go  in  one  county  and  it  might  be  one  man  or  there  might  be  three 
or  four  that  were  the  leaders.  You  could  go  talk  to  them  and  they 
could  tell  you  nine  times  out  of  ten  how  that  county  was  going. 
There  would  be  occasions  where  they  would  have  a  campaign  committee, 
and  the  committee  would  get  crossed  up.   Of  course,  for  a  newspaper 
reporter  that  would  always  cause  you  trouble.   It  was  kind  of  diffi- 
cult to  Judge  that  kind.   That  was  the  kind  you  would  Just  have  to 
get  out  and  talk  to  the  people  and  come  to  a  decision. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Did  you  talk  much  with  the  local  newspaper 

people  when  you  travelled? 
MR.  HART:  As  a  rule  I  visited  with  them,  yes.  At  that 

time  I  knew  an  awful  lot  of  the  newspaper 
people  in  the  smaller  towns  and  I  used  to  see  them  at  conventions  and 
things  like  that. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  HART: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  HART 


Was  the  Tennessee  Press  Association  active 

back  then? 

Now  what  do  you  mean  active?   It  has  never 

been  active  in  politics  as  such. 

Well,  you  had  meetings  and  you  knew  people 

around  the  state  pretty  well. 

But  the  association  I  don't  think  was  ever 


active  in  any  political  campaign.   However, 
there  were  members  of  the  association  that  were  active  and  involved 
up  to  their  necks  in  politics.   I  know  my  newspaper  The  Banner — we 
were  always — Mr.  Stahlman  was  involved  in  this.   He  was  against  Ke- 
fauver,  and  against  Browning.   It  was  my  job  to  handle  all  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         And  you  had  to  bring  the  bad  news  from  that 

campaign. 
MR.  HART:  I  sure  did.  But  that  was  the  only  campaign 

that  I  had  to  bring  bad  news.  The  others 
were  so  much  better.  Of  course,  along  came  the  Willkie  campaign 
for  President  and  he  supported  Willkie.  Incidentally  he  was  a 
great  man,  a  very  fine  person.  I  travelled  with  him  throughout 
his  campaign. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         All  accounts  that  I  have  are  that  he  was  an 

outstanding  individual. 
MR.  HART:  He  really  was.   A  very  brilliant  man.  Well, 

he  would  have  to  be  to  be  head  of  Commonweal- 
th and  Southern.   See,  he's  the  guy  that  sold  Commonwealth  and 
Southern  to  TVA. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  I've  talked  to  quite  a  number  of  TVA  people 

about  that  story.   How  have  gubernatorial 
campaigns  changed  since  the  19^0 's  in  regard  to  financing?   I  know 
it  required  a  lot  less  money  at  that  time  when  advertising  was  not 
as  expensive  as  it  is  now. 

MR.  HART:  Of  course  the  expansion  of  the  radio  network 

in  Tennessee  in  addition  to  the  television  is 
what  has  upped  expenses  for  all  candidates.   Television  time  is  most 
expensive.  In  fact,  it  is  more  expensive  than  any  other  phase  of 
campaigning.   The  radio  is  much  cheaper  and  gives  them  pretty  good 
coverage  of  the  state.  Newspaper  advertising  has  also  gone  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds.   I  remember  it  used  to  be  that  a  state  campaign 
could  be  waged  for  less  than  a  $100,000.   Today  it  is  up  in  the  mil- 
lions. There  is  no  limit  in  other  words  to  what  campaigns  cost  to- 
day, while  there  is  a  lot  of  that  is  not  of  record  because  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  people  around  in  various  counties  that  will  spend 
money  for  the  various  candidates  I  don't  imagine  there  is  any  re- 
port of  it  ever  made.   I  can't  say  that  for  sure. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         I  think  that  what  goes  through  the  treasurer 

has  to  be  reported,  but  I  suppose  what  indi- 
vidual followers  do,  is  not. 

MR.  HART:  That's  what  I  am  talking  about — is  individu- 

als. Yes,  I  know  it  has  to  be  reported  so 
many  days  before  an  election  and  so  many  days  after  an  election — a 
complete  report  has  to  be  made. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         What  were  the  major  expenses  back  then,  say, 
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in  the  forties?  Television  was  not  a  factor 
then. 

MR.  HART:  No.   I  would  say  that  lunches  and  dinners  for 

the  voters  in  various  towns  plus  expenses  for 
automobiles  and  loud  speakers  and  sound  trucks  and  things  of  that 
sort.   Oh  yes,  the  making  of  banners  that  were  strung  across  streets, 
cards  for  windows  that  were  made.   Those  were  the  main  expenses.   Of 
course,  whenever  in  these  small  towns  they  would  have  dinners   for 
the  candidates,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  candidate  would  be  the 
man  that  paid  the  bill.   Oh  I  say,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  that's 
probably  not  true,  but  a  lot  of  times  the  candidate  or  the  campaign 
treasurer  would  help  pay  to  help  get  the  crowd  out .  People  will  do 
a  lot  of  things  for  free  you  know.   If  they  know  they  are  going  to 
get  a  big  hotel  dinner,  they'll  come  out.  There's  no  question  about 
that.   It's  always  been  very  interesting  to  me  and  of  course,  in  the 
meantime  it  gives  the  candidate  a  chance  to  get  up  and  say  what  he 
thinks  about  the  various  issues  and  make  all  his  promises  and  so 
forth. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         A  way  of  getting  before  the  people. 
MR.  HART:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Which  was  certainly  different  from  now. 
MR.  HART:  I'll  tell  you  another  thing  that  I  always 

thought  paid  off  for  Estes  Kefauver — one  of 
the  main  things  in  addition  to  his  coon-skin  cap.  Estes  was  not  a 
good  speaker  as  you  probably  know,  but  he's  a  pretty  good  talker. 
He  was  anything  but  an  orator.  He  couldn't.  .  .1  just  never  enjoyed 
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hearing  him  speak.   But  one  of  the  things  that  he  did  that  he  got 
the  greatest  benefit  out  of  vas  letter  writing.   He'd  go  into  a 
small  town  and  he'd  have  a  man  with  him  that  would  be  at  the  meeting 
and  then  that  night  that  secretary  would  write  and  type  up  those 
letters  and  he'd  sign  and  they  would  get  those  letters  the  next  day 
or  the  day  following.  And  he  did  that  all  over  the  state.   He  had 
several  people  that  were  taking  down  notes  and  he  would  write  them 
back  and  tell  them  how  glad  he  was  that  he  saw  them  and  enjoyed 
being  with  them  during  the  meeting  and  so  forth  and  so  on.   I  think 
that  paid  off.  People  like  to  get  a  letter  signed  by  somebody  on 
top  or  somebody  prominent  in  other  words. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Uh-huh.  He  also  shook  a  lot  of  hands,  didn't 

he. 
MR.  HART:  He  did.  He  was  a  good  hand  shaker. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         I've  been  in  small  town  where  people  Btill 

remember  Estes  Kefauver  coming  through. 
MR.  HART:  Oh  sure.  Yeah.   One  of  Estes 's  worst  habits — 

I  think  he  drank  too  much.  Some  of  these 
banquets  around  where  he  appeared  he  would  have  more  than  just  an 
occasional  drink  and  that  might  have  helped  contribute  to  his  death. 
I  don't  know. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Possibly  so,  I  would  guess  it  certainly  wasn't 

good  for  him,  Mr.  Hart.  Although  politically 
it  seems  not  necessarily  to  be  a  political  liability,  you  know,  and 
Frank  Clement  had  that  problem  and  he  was  very  successful  too. 
MR.  HART:  Well,  that's  a  strange  situation  with  Frank. 
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When  he  first  got  into  politics  he  hardly  knew 
the  taste  of  whisky.   I  don't  think  he  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  when 
I  picked  him  up  and  started  pushing  him.   But  nobody  will  ever  know 
just  what  caused  him — it  must  have  been  pressure — that  got  him  to 
drinking.  Then  he  got  off  of  it  for  a  while  and  then  he'd  get  back 
on  it  and  the  stories  just  before  he  got  killed  in  that  automobile 
wreck.  There  was.  .  .  I  think  he  was  trying  to  get  straightened 
out  to  make  another  campaign.   I've  heard  that  he  was  drinking  when 
he  had  the  wreck.   Now  I  don't  know.   I  wasn't  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         That  was  generally  assumed,  I  suppose? 
MR.  HART:  Yes.  It  was  too  bad. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Well,  it  came  to  be  widely  known,  but  people 

still  supported  him. 
MR.  HART:  Yes.   True.   Frank  was  a  natural  born  orator 

and  speaker.  He  was  great  in  telling  a 
crowd  what  they  wanted  to  hear.   It  was  just  a  shame  that  he  let 
himself  go  like  that.   I  felt  awfully  bad   over  his  death.   It  was 
one  of  the  big  disappointments  of  my  life  I  guess  was  his  going  from 
one  extreme  to  another. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Nonetheless,  Mr.  Hart,  he  served  longer  as 

Governor  than  anyone  else — than  just  a  hand- 
ful. Without  taking  time  to  count,  I  believe  there  were  a  couple 
of  other  governors . 

MR.  HART:  Well,  he  served  ten  years  in  all. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         He  was  a  very  strong  governor.  William  Car- 
roll served  12  years  and  John  Sevier  served 
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11,  and  I  don't  remember  right  off  hand  anyone  else  that  served  as 
many  as  Frank  Clement. 

MR.  HART:  That  was  back  when  it  was  two-year-term  ad- 

ministrations, wasn't  it? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         At  the  beginning.   It  changed  during  his 

first  incumbency. 
MR.  HART:  No,  I'm  talking  about   Carroll  and.  .  .  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Yes  sir,  and  Sevier. 
MR.  HART:  Sevier  too?  How  long  did  he  serve? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         He  served  6  terms,  but  one  of  them  was  a 

short  one  because  the  state  entered  the 
Union  during  an  even  numbered  year.   So  he  served  eleven  years  ap- 
proximately as  governor,  Carrol  served  12  and  Clement  as  10. 
MR.  HART:  Frank  was  the  last  two-year  governor  and  the 

first  four-year  governor.  He  served  6  years 
and  went  out  and  Ellington  came  in  and  then  when  he  went  out  Frank 
came  back  for  four  more  years . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Well,  I  believe  in  almost  any  poll  of  people 

who  know  Tennessee  governors  Frank  Clement 
would  come  out  as  one  of  the  great  governors  of  the  state. 
MR.  HART:  I  think  so.   I  would  say  so. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         It  is  an  interesting  speculation  if  he  had 

not  had  the  problems  he  did — drinking  and  oth- 
er things — he  might  have  served  even  more,  might  have  done  even  more. 
MR.  HART:  I  think  that  certainly  is  true.   Even  when  he 

was.  .  .do  you  remember  he  made  a  race  for  the 
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U.S.    Senate  against  Ross  Bass,   I  "believe  it  was? 

DR.    CRAWFORD:  Yes,   in  approximately    *6k  or  along  in  there 

wasn't   it? 


MR.    HART: 


DR.    CRAWFORD: 


MR.    HART: 


Yeah. 

It  was   after  he  went  out   of  office  in    '60, 


You  know  he  was  beginning — that  bad  habit  was 
beginning  to  show  on  him  then.      I  don't  know 
that  that  had     a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  defeat.      No,   now  let's 
see.      He  beat  Ross  Bass  and  then  Howard  Baker  beat  him.      That  would 
have  been  in    '66. 


DR.    CRAWFORD: 


MR.    HART: 


That  would  have  had  to  have  been  in    '66     be- 


cause that   is  when  Baker  went   in. 


Yeah. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         Baker  was  the  first  Republican  senator  ever 

to  be  popularly  elected  in  Tennessee.   There 

have  been  some,  but  they  have  been  selected  by  the  Legislature. 

MR.  HART:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         And  that  was  Frank  Clement's  only  defeat, 

wasn't  it? 


MR.  HART: 


So  far  as  I  can  remember .   Yes  that  was  the 


only  one.   His  campaigns  in  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Club  and  in  the  American  Legion — he  won  them  all. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         That  defeat  was  probably  a  great  disappoint- 
ment for  him.  Anyone  who  is  not  accustomed 
to  it ,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  something  of  a  shock. 
MR.  HART:  Oh  yeah,  and  I  think  probably  that  was  one 
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of  the  reasons  that  he  got.    .    .you  know     that 
sometimes  happens.     A  person  has   a  problem  or  something  of  the  na- 
ture that  they  can't  solve   and  they  start   drinking  and  that  kinda 
does   it   for  them. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  HART: 


Especially  in  his  case  when  he  had  not  ex- 
perienced any  defeat  whatsoever  in  the  state. 
I  think  the  thing — talking  about  defeat — a 
Clement  defeat — this  could  be  considered  a 


defeat  I  guess.  When  he  was  a  keynote  speaker  in  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicago  (I  don't  remember  what  year  it  was) 


Anyway .  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  HART: 

cerned. 


That  was  in  '56  I  believe  sir. 

Yes,  along  in  there.  That  speech  certainly 

killed  him  so  far  as  national  office  was  con- 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         Why  do  you  think,  it  did?  It  got  a  lot  of 

attention,  Mr.  Hart! 
MR.  HART:  Well,  in  the  first  place  it  was  not -his  speech. 

I  think  I  might  have  touched  on  that  in  one  of 
the  earlier  conversations  that  we've  had.   There  were  too  many 
people  involved  in  it.   It  was  written  and  re-written,  and  a  half 
dozen  times.   It  went  to  Harry  Truman  and  he  saw  it  and  some  of  the 
folks  in  Washington  saw  it.  Well  everybody  that  saw  it  had  an  [ad- 
dition] or  wanted  to  cut  out  a  line  or  put  in  a  new  word  or  new 
paragraph.  The  late  Joe  Henry  who  died  the  last  year  or  so  played 
a  part  in  writing  that  speech  along  with  the  late  Hilton  Butler  who 
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both  of  them  were  friends  of  Clement  and  served  in  the  administra- 
tion in  an  official  capacity.   But  I  know  I  had  a  call  late  the 
night  he  made  it,  a  late  call,  I  guess  it  was  nearly  midnight ,„f*rom 
a  person  here  in  Nashville  and  said,   "That  was  undoubtedly  the 
corniest  speech  I've  ever  heard  Frank  Clement  make."  That  speech 
in  my  opinion  didn't  help  him  down  here  at  all. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  would  guess  this  hurt  him  nationally.   For 

a  national  audience  I  think  would  be  less 
susceptible  to  that  kind  of  speech  than  a  local  audience. 
MR.  HART:  That  is  certainly  correct.   I  know  I  talked 

to  Lyndon  Johnson  at  that  Convention.   I  know 
at  that  time  Johnson  was  gaining  popularity  real  fast,  but  he  didn't 
have  too  much  conversation  about  Clement.   But  after  all,   Clement 
was  a  keynoter  and  I  guess  he  had  to  more  or  less  say  it  was  a  good 
speech.  That  was  about  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Do  you  think  Clement  had  any  ideas  that  early 

possibly  about  a  bid  for  the  presidency  him- 
self? 
MR.  HART:  Yes,  I  think  he  had  the  idea  from  the  first 

race  he  ever  made.  'I  think  h.e.  had  that,  in 
the  back  of  his  mind.   He  wanted  to  be  president. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         You  know  it  was  a  time  in  Tennessee  that  they 

had  some  active  leaders.   Kefauver  certainly 
had  that  idea  in  mind. 
MR.  HART:  Oh  yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  appeared,  didn't  it,  that  Al  Gore  did  too? 
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MR.  HART:  He  did,  that's  true.  And  that  Chicago  Con- 

vention that  I  referred  to  just  now  Gore 
was  up  there  and  he  was  doing  everything  under  the  sun  to  get  recog- 
nition on  a  national  ticket.  He  wanted  to  be  vice  president  with 
Stevenson.  Yes,  that  was  Stevenson  that  was  nominated.   Of  course, 
in  the  meantime  Stevenson  took  Kefauver  as  a  running  mate.   But 
Gore  wanted  to  be  president  and,  of  course,  they  wanted  to  start 
at  vice  president — most  of  the.   Clement  wanted  to  be  president, 
but  he  would  have  squared  off  for  vice  president.   It  seems  like 
there  was  somebody  else.  Well,  those  were  the  main  ones — Gore  and 
Clement . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Well,  it  was  a  time  that  Tennessee  had  sever- 
al leaders  on  a  national  stature.   It  has  not 
always  had. 

MR.  HART:  Yeah.  Well  of  course,  prior  to  Gore  and  Clem- 

ent and  Kefauver,  Senator  McKellar  you  know 
was  a  president  pro  tern  of  the  Senate  and  he  served  for  a  long 
long  time  and  as  senior  senator  for  probably  longer  than  anybody 
else. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         He  had  a  very  long  term,  but  he  was  not  con- 
sidered thought,  in  many  people's  opinion, 
for  national  office,  was  it? 
MR.  HART:  Well,  he  got  it  through,  what  was  it,  a  death 

of  somebody.  How  did  he  happen  to  become 
Speaker  Pro  Tern  of  the  Senate?  I've  forgotten  anyway.  With  Mr. 
Crump's  help  he  was  still  a  pretty  big  man  in  Tennessee!   Now,  get- 
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MR.  HART: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  HART: 


ting  back  to  your  statement,  I  don't  think  he  ever  aspired  to  be 

president.   If  he  did,  he  had  that  feeling  in  the  back  of  his  mind, 

nobody  ever  took  it  seriously  I  don't  think.   Is  that  the  way  you 

have  heard  about  it? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         I  think  so.   So  far  as  I  know,  he  compiled 

a  great  deal  of  seniority  in  the  Senate. 
He  did  and  was  a  very  powerful  man. 
But  he  didn't  seem  to  aspire  very  much  to 
getting  out  into  presidential  or  other.  .  . 
That ' s  true ,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  Senate  for  a  long 

long  time.   He  was  a  pretty  powerful  man  around  Washington. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         That  position  itself  gave  a  lot  of  power, 

you  know. 

MR.  HART:  That's  true. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         And  you  see  Clement's  keynote  speech  as  actual- 
ly hurting  his  chances? 

MR.  HART:  I  think  so.   I  certainly  do.   I  think  he  real- 

ized that  later  on.   I  have  heard  him  get  up.  . 

and  his  better  speeches  were  made  off  the  cuff,  and  speeches  he 

wrote  himself.   He  had  great  ability  to  write  a  speech  and  then  lay 

the  copy  aside  dnd  deliver  it.  He  had  a  great  memory.  He  had  a 

terrific  memory  in  that  respect. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         He  apparently  had  a  remarkable  ability  to 

relate  to  the  audiences . 


MR.  HART: 


He  certainly  did. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:         Well,  I  think  Kefauver's  strengths  and  Clem- 
ent'' s  are  fairly  veil  known.   What  enabled  Al 

Gore  to  be  the  successful  political  leader  that  he  was  until  1970? 

MR.  HART:  You've  asked  me  a  question  that  I  can  hardly 

answer.   I  can't  give  you  a  good  answer. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         I've  heard  him  speak  a  number  of  times. 

MR.  HART:  He  was  in  bed  with  labor  and  some  of  the  so 

called  left  wing  people  in  Washington  and 

some  of  the  big  unions  and  I  think  that  his  labor  support  probably 

pushed  him  along  faster  and  some  of  his  liberal  friends. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Ultimately,  that  backfired  though  at  the 

state  level  didn't  it  in  the  campaign  of  'TO? 

For  that  was  used  against  him? 

MR.  HART:  Yes.   That  is  when  Baker  beat  him? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  HART: 


Brock. 


Brock,  yes  Brock.   I  had  forgotten  about  Bill 
Brock  being  a  Congressman  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict and  then  later  was  a  senator  and  Baker  beat  [Sasser], 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Sasser  beat  Brock. 


MR.  HART 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  HART: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  HART: 


Yes,  yes. 

And  recovered  that  senatorial  seat  for  the 

Democratic  Party. 

That ' s  true . 

Of  course,  he  will  come  up  again  next  year. 

Yes .  And  if  Baker  continues  to  play  his  cards 

like  he  is  he  will  be  re-elected. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  HART: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Senator  Baker? 


Yes. 


MR.  HART: 


at or  McKellar  had. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  he  would  be  de- 
feated now  that  he  is  Senate  majority  leader. 
No,  he's  worked  himself  to  a  position  in 
Washington  similar  to  the  position. that  Sen- 

And  he  has  presidential  aspirations,  but  do 
you  know  what  they  will  be  in  the  future? 
I  don't  know. 

MR.  HART:  That's  true.   The  thing  that  I  think  is  the 

major  thing  against  Senator  Baker — and  I  am 
Very  loyal  to  him — I  think  I  am  more  loyal  to  him  than  I  am  [being] 
a  Democrat.   His  father  was  a  good  friend  of  mine  over  in  East 
Tennessee  when  he  was  in  Congress.   But  you  know  the  thing  that  is 
against  him  is  his  height.  When  he  stands  up  there  along  side  of 
Reagan,  Tip  O'Neil  or  some  of  these  other  guys,  he  Just  looks  like, 
well,  there's  quite  a  difference  I'll  say  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Well,  that  is  not  fair,  but  I  think  it  is  re- 
ality. 
MR.  HART:  That's  right  and  no  it  is  not  fair.   Not  at 

all.   He's  a  fine  person.   I  haven't  had  any 
real  dealings  with  him  since  he's  been  in  Washington.   I  talked  to 
him  once  or  twice  when  he's  down  here  making  speeches,  but  I  don't 
follow  around  with  the  politicians  like  I  used  to.   I  still  know  a 
lot  of  the  people  around  over  the  state.  When  you  get  my  age  your 
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memory  starts  slipping. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Well,  besides  you  have  been  in  business  for 

awhile . 
MR.  HART:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Not  the  news  activity. 
MR.  HART:  Well,  the  advertising  business  is,  of  course, 

somewhat  related  to  public  relations  and  we 
did  have  a  few  public  relations  accounts. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         A  few  political  accounts? 
MR.  HART:  No,  no,  we  didn't  have  that.  Well,  yes,  I'll 

take  that  back.   During  the  early  years  that 
I  was  in  business  I  took  a  few  political  accounts.   Of  course,  dur- 
ing Clement's  campaign  and  Ellington's  both,  I  helped  them  and  did 
some  of  the  work  for  them.  We  are  not  what  is  known  as  a  political 
agency  because  my  son  is  completely  away  from  it  and  I  was  trying 
to  get  away  from  it.  You  know  you  hate  to  turn  your  friends  down 
when  they  come  to  you  and  want  you  to  do  something  for  them  in  the 
way  of  advertising  and  public  relations ,  but  there  comes  a  time  when 
you  just  have  to  do  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         You  know,  Tennessee  in  the  last  generation 

has  had  a  number  of  political  leaders  with 
national  recognition  who  at  least  were  mentioned  for  the  presidency. 
When  you  consider  Howard  Baker  on  the  Republican  side,  and  Gore,  Ke- 
fauver  and  Clement  on  the  Democratic.   Yet  Estes  Kefauver  came  clo- 
ser I  suppose  than  any  of  them. 
MR.  HART:  Yes,  he  was  a  candidate  for  Vice  President 
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with  Stevenson.  Now  Mr.  Hub  Walters,  you 
know  of  Morristown  (H.S.  Walters)  served  out  and  was  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  Kefauver's  term.   Mr.  Walters  was  in  ill  health  at 
the  time,  or  most  of  the. time  he  was  in  Washington.   He  never  made 
a  pitch  to  be  re-elected  to  any  higher  office. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         In  fact  I  wondered  if  that  might  have  been 

the  reason  for  their  appointing  him  that  it 
was  understood  that  he  would  not. 
MR.  HART:  They  just  assumed  that  I  guess  and  it  was  a 

pretty  good  assumption.   Now  his  two  nephews 
in  Morristown,  the  Prater  boys,  if  you  ever  need  to  get  more  infor- 
mation on  him  they  could  give  it  to  you.   His  widow  lives  in  Morris- 
town too.  His  nephews  are  Tracy  Prater.   He  is  in  the  oil  business. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         How  do  you  spell  the  last  name? 
MR.  HART:  P-R-A-T-E-R.  His  brother's  name  is  George 

Prater  and  he  is  in  the  furniture  business. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         They  still  live  in  Morristown? 
MR.  HART:  Yes,  they  still  live  in  Morristown.   Did  you 

ever  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  Fred  Travis? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Only  on  the  telephone,  but  we  are  supposed 

to  get  together  for  some  interviews.  We 
haven't  done  it  yet.   I  followed  up  on  your  suggestion  about  Mr. 
Travi  s . 
MR.  HART:  I'll  tell  you  another  person  that  you  may 

want.  There's  a  fellow  here  named  Tom  K-E-T- 
T-E-R-S-O-N.  Tom  was  United  Press  State  Manager  here  for  years.   He 
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was  very  active  in  "writing  stories  for  the  wire  services.  We  cover- 
ed the  Legislature  together. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         What  years  was  he  active?  Did  he  start  in 

the  thirties  also? 

MR.  HART:  You  mean  Ketterson? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes. 

MR.  HART:  Well,  he  was  in  service  like  myself.   He  work- 

ed "for  the  United  Press  and  covered  Capitol 

Hill  up  to  19^2  and  then  he  was  gone  and  came  back  later  than  I  did. 

About  19^+6  maybe.  Those  years  Fred  Travis  was  also  in  service. 

There  was  a  blank  for  all  of  us.  But  Tom  if  you  can  get  a  hold  of 

him,  he's  retired  in  one  of  these  condominiums  out  here  on  one  of 

the  lakes — Old  Hickory  Lake. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         I'll  call  him  if  he  is  listed  in  the  Nash- 
ville directory. 

MR.  HART:  He  would  be  T.  V.  Ketterson. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Let  me  ask  a  few  questions  about  Governor 

McCord.  He  was  fairly  well  along  in  years 

when  he  did  serve  as  governor.  What  do  you  know  about  his  background 

and  what  sort  of  person  was  he?  He's  a  governor  that  I  have  too 

little  information  about. 

MR.  HART:  Well,  he  was  known  as  "Gentleman  Jim".   He 

was,  down  in  his  home  county,  very  active  in 

the  cattle  business.  He  was  a  great  believer  in  Jersey  cattle.   He 

considered  the  Jersey  cow  as  probably  they  produced  the  finest  milk 

of  any  of  the  other  names. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  HART? 


He  was  an  auctioneer,  wasn't  he? 

Yes,  that's  true,  a  pretty  good  auctioneer 

too.  He  was  called  on  in  these  cattle  sales 


and  all  kinds  of  sales  that  you  auction  various  things  off.  He  was 
quite  an  orator.  He  was  a  splendid  speaker.   He  loved  people  and 
he  was  a  good  man  too.  He  was  honest.   He  was  active  in  his  church, 
he  was  active  in  civic  organizations  down  at  Lewisburg.   I  have  for- 
gotten the  name  of  what  it  was.  He  was  active  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Lewisburg  and  he  was  a  good  roads  supporter.  When  he 
became  governor  he  didn't  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  to  op- 
erate on,  but  he.  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         But  when  he  came  in  there  was  no  sales  tax. 


MR.  HART 


That  is  correct. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         One  reason  the  state  was  so  short  of  money 

I  suppose.  You  know  I  believe  that  he  did 
not  finish  high  school,  dropped  out  of  school  early  and  educated 
himself. 


I  had  forgotten  that,  but  that  is  correct, 
Quite  a  contrast  with  Frank  Clement. 
Frank  had  some  experience  with  the  FBI 
briefly  and  he  graduated  from  Vanderbilt 


MR.  HART: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  HART: 

University. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Well,  you  have  a  contrast. 

MR.  HART:  Incidentally,  excuse  me  for  interrupting  you. 

While  you  were  talking  about  Clement,  there's 
one  thing  that  he  did  in  his  administration,  I  don't  know  if  we  have 
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mentioned  it  in  any  of  our  conversations  or  not,  but  he  created  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health  in  his  first  term  as  governor.  That  was 
separate  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         How  did  he  feel  about  that?  Was  he  proud  of 

that  accomplishment? 
MR.  HART:  He  certainly  was,  and  I  suppose  that  was  one 

of  the  outstanding  items  of  his  gubernatorial 
career. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         You  know  another  thing  that  is  different  about 

Frank  Clement  was  the  fact  that  he  secured  the 
enactment  of  quite  a  number  of  tax  increases.  How  was  he  able  to  do 
that?   Many  governors  didn't  try  that,  were  afraid  to  or  unwilling 
to? 
MR.  HART:  Well,  he  issued  a  lot  of  bonds.  A  lot  of 

those  bond's  money  was  used  for  schools, 
higher  education  colleges  and  I  know  a  lot  of  these  state  colleges. 
It  seems  to  me  he  started  these  technical  schools,  did  he  not?  So 
far  as  taxation  is  concerned,  the  sales  tax  was  increased  a  time  or 
two  during  his  administration.  That  money  was  used.  .  .  he  built 
up  quite  a  debt  during  the  years  that  he  was  governor. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         All  the  things  that  he  did  required  money, 

but  somehow  he  persuaded  the  people  to  db  it 
which  all  the  governors  have  not  been  able  to  do. 
MR.  HART:  The  people  in  the  legislature.  .  .  he  had  a 

knack  for  persuading  individuals.   He'd  get  a 
senator  or  a  representative  in  his  office.  He'd  be  most  persuasive 
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in  his  discussion  to  get  what  he  wanted  to  get  these  people  to  vote 
the  way  he  wanted  to  vote.  That  was  one  of  his  greatest  qualities 
I  think i — being  able  to  get  what  he  wanted  when  he  wanted  it . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         He  had  very  effective  relations  with  the 

Legislature,  didn't  he? 
MR.  HART:  Very  fine  relations. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Of  course,  the  governor  was  a  lot  more  power- 
ful then  than  now  at  least  in  dealing  with 
the  other  branches. 
MR.  HART:  That  is  entirely  correct  because  back  in  those 

days  the  Legislature  looked  to  the  governor 
for  complete  leadership  and  they  were  beholden  to  the  governor.  They 
would  do  what  the  governor  wanted  them  to  do.  Today  the  Legislature 
stands  out  here  by  itself  and  the  Legislature  is  telling  the  gover- 
nor what  to  do. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         What  caused  that  to  change? 
MR.  HART:  Dr.  Crawford,  I  don't  know.   I  don't  think 

anybody  can  tell  you  the  real  reason.   It  was 
increased  year  by  year  when  leaders  began  to  realize  that  they  had  a 
voice  in  government  that  they  hadn't  been  using  and  I  think  that  the 
present  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  Lieutenant  Governor  they  call  him  now, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House — the  two  current  ones ,  have  played  a 
great  part  and  a  few  members  of  the  Legislature  like  John  Bragg  of 
Murfreesboro  have  assumed  greater  and  greater  authority.  That  has 
rubbed  off  on  members  of  the  Legislature  and  where  they  used  to  meet 
every  two  years  for  a  75-day  session  and  adjourn  and  come  back  the 
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next  two  years  in^tlie  same  type  of  session,  today  the  Legislature 
is  almost  in  continuous  session.  Of  course,  it  is  very  costly  to 
the  taxpayers  too. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         They  have  a  lot  more  control,  I  am  sure. 
MR.  HART:  But  the  taxpayers  don't  seem  to  object. 

They  get  paid  more  money  then  they've  ever 
been  paid  before.  A  big  chunk  of  the  state  budget  goes  to  paying 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  not  only  for  serving  here  but  they 
take  these  Junkets  all  over  the  country  and  some  of  them  go  to 
foreign  countries,  their  expenses  are  daily  included  and  that  is 
quite  an  item. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Furthermore,  they  have  quite  a  staff  now. 
MR.  HART:  I  think  that  came  along  with  this  extension 

of  the  Capitol  and  the  War  Memorial  Build- 
ing improvements  and  Capitol  Plaza  out  front  and  these  additional 
buildings  that  have  been  built.  It  takes  bigger  staffs.  The  days 
of  a  one  person  secretary  seems  to  be  gone.  They  have  to  have 
several  members  in  their  office.  I  don't  know,  its  just  big  govern- 
ment. It  continues  to  grow  and  grow.  I  don't  know  what  the  end  of 
it  is.  Something  is  going  to  happen  one  of  these  days.   I  fear  for 
just  what  it  might  be. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Well,  there  are  already  complaints  at  the 

national  level  about  the  growth  of  government. 
MR.  HART:  That's  true.   Of  course,  I  guess  it  is  that 

way  in  every  state. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  affected  the 
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Legislature,  not  in  Tennessee. 
MR.  HART:  No.   The  Legislature  in  Tennessee  continues 

to  grow. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Mr.  Hart,  do  you  have  any  other  comments 

about  the  change  in  political  history  in 
Tennessee  in  the  time  that  you  have  been  around  you'd  like  to  note? 
MR.  HART:  The  main  thing  that  I've  seen  change  is  the 

expenses  of  campaigns ,  the  influence  the 
television  industry  has  had  on  politics,  the  extension  of  the  more 
powerful  radio  stations  had  played  a  part  in  it  also.  Then  the 
number  of  radio  stations  in  Tennessee  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Right  here  in  Nashville  there  are  more  than  fifteen  radio  stations, 
five  major  television  stations,  because  there  is  one  owned  by  the 
state. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Channel  8. 
MR.  HART:  Channel  17  came  up  about  five  years  ago  and 

that's  a  VFH  station. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Of  all  the  kinds  of  advertising  expenses  that 

have  developed,  I've  noticed  that  candidates 
have  seemed  to  use  all  of  them — television,  radio,  newspapers,  ban- 
ners, billboards,  posters — what  do  you  suppose  is  the  most  effective? 
MR.  HART:  I  think  television  is. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         They  seem  unwilling  to  leave  any  of  them  out 

though. 
MR.  HART:  I'd  say  television  is  number  1,  and  the  news- 

paper is  number  2.  After  that  is  radio,  as 
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you  say,  billboards  and  letter  writing  is  a  pretty  important  item. 
Of  course,  these  members  of  Congress  use  it  quite  [frequently].   I 
notice  they  send  out  these  letters  that  Uncle  Sam  pays  for  the  post- 
age on.  The  increase  in  postage  rates  has  curtailed  some  of  this 
letter  writing  by  candidates  of  small  counties  that  don't  have  ac- 
cess to  funds  that  some  of  the  others  do. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Of  course,  that  gives  federal  office  holders 

with  the  franking  privilege  an  even  greater 
advantage. 
MR.  HART:  That's  true.  That's  what  I  had  in  mind.   But 

I  think  that  the  cost  of  campaigns  is.  .  . 
For  years  they  have  been  increasing  budgets  and  things  like  that  and 
salaries  of  legislators  because  they  say  it  attracts  finer,  more 
able  people.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  true.  Because  there  are 
some  people  up  here  in  the  Legislature  that  don't  fit  the  descrip- 
tion that  some  of  the  [legislators  should  have] .  Newspapers  claim 
that  some  of  them  that  the  more  money  that  is  available  for  salaries 
and  the  like  brings  better  people  out  to  run  for  public  office  and 
they  are  always  encouraging  businessmen  to  run.  Well,  I'm  not  sure 
that  a  businessman  is  a  good  man  to  put  into  public  office  because 
you  have  to  have  some  sort  of  prior  training,  I  think,  to  know  what 
to  do. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Traditionally,  in  Tennessee  the  lawyers  have 

pretty  well  dominated  the  General  Assembly. 
MR.  HART:  Oh  very  definitely,  lawyers  and  the  Judicial 

system  has  played  a  part  in  it  too. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:         I  believe  your  time  is  such  that  you  need  to 

be  on  the  way,  sir. 
MR.  HART:  Yes  sir,  I  hope  I  have  helped  you  in  these 

sessions. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Yes  sir,  I  think  we  have  covered  all  of  the 

things  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 
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